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NATURAL SCIENCE.—ALICE HEATH, 


Lec‘urer in ier and B.tany at Milton Mount College, 
formerly a Student of Newnham College, Cambridge, has some time dis- 
engaged for Classes in Public or Private Schoois in or near L- ndon. 
CLASSES in BIOLOGY (Theoretical and Practical) will be 





OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY), MA MANCHESTER. 


SESSION 1 1835-6, 
I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW.' 


Il. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING. 


Candid. r Admission in these Departments must not be under 14 

years of age, and eb A under 16 will be required to pass an Entrance 

wy in English and E y Latin, to be held on 
ND. 


Il], DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY (including the Dental 
and Pharmaceutical Courses). 

Students are required, before entering, to have passed either the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, or the 1 Preliminary Examination in the Victoria 
University, or some other Pr y P by the 
General Medical Council. 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223, Brunswick-street), Particulars 
of cholarships tenable in this Department are included in the prospectus. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS LI., IL, and 1V. will commence on the 
6TH, and in III. on the Ist, of OCTOBER, 

V. EVENING CLASSES, 


The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., IT., and IV. will commence on the 
6TH, in III., on the IST, and in V., cn the 12TH OCTOBER, 


Prospectuses of the several Departments, and of Entrance Exhibitions 
and Scholarships (14 in number, and varying in value from £!2 to £100 per 
annum) may be obtained at Mr, CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, Manchester, and 
they will be forwarded from the College on application. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


Victoria UNIVERSITY. 


This University confers Degrees in Arts, Science, Law and Medicine, on 
those who have [gn Sr sogeneeseline see of mm in a College of the 
bay! and have passed the 'y Examination 

A PRELIM INARY EXAMINATION. FACUL -TIES ‘a ARTS, SCIENCE 
and LAW), and an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (FACULTY of 
MEDICINE), will take place in OCTOBER, commencing on ry 5TH, 

Particulars as to these and other Exwminations and as to Courses of 
Study may be ob d from the I 

Manchester, 




















A. T. BENTLEY, M.A. Registrar. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTEK SESSION of 1885-6 wi will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
when an ———— — aa will be delivered by A. 0. 
MACKELLAR, Eeq., M.Ch., at 3 P 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIERCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and £60 respect- 
ively, open to all First-Year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPE- 
TITION, The Examination will be held on the 5TH. 6TH, and 7TH of 
OCTOBER, and the Subjects will be owe and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candidate: 

Special Classes are held Ko the oar for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERM M.B, EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 

All Hospital Arpaceene are open to Students without extra charge. 

_, Scholarships Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
as also several Medals. 

Tho he may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners, 

Several poe Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neigh- 
t for and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept in ‘the Secreta: y's Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLS. Ww. M. Onp, Dean, 














d in 
SEPTEMBER if a sufficient number of Students apply. —Address LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 


y [HE AUTHOR of many Published Writings 

(Travels, History, Poetry, Philosophy, Biography, &c.) is PREPARED 

to EXECUTE ORIGINAL WORK, COMPILATION, er TRANSLATION 

from French, German, Italian, or Swedish.—Apply, with real name and 

address, in confidence, to MS., care of E. Slatcher. Newsagent, 2, Nine Elms, 

ee 8.W. Post-cards or letters giving initials only will not 
no 4 


who has for nine years om: done the advertising work in one of 
the oldest London houses is open to ap engagement either as CLERK or 
MANAGER. Testimovials of the highest class. Could enter at an early 
date, Salary not so much an objvct as a permanent appointment in a good 
house.—A. L. C., The Poplars, White Horse-lane, South Norwood. 


THE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 


re HIGH SCHOOL, near London, reccives a limited number 


of BOARDE unds.—Address T. 
Nesora, Hall & Lovitte Camdon-rosd. fe WW _— — 


])USSELDORFE. —A LADY wishes highly 


to recommend Two Siste:s, Filiulein Kloss, 7, Kurfursten-strasee 

















(whom she has known for many years), They offer a’ con fortable home 
tnd excellent education for YOUNG LADIES from 14 upwards, with 
Special advantages for music and psinting, from first-rate masters. Terms 
moderste. Church teaching. Heslthy situation. Highest references.— 
Mrs. CHILD, Therapi#, Bournemcuth, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. and Mrs, G. 8. SAUNDERS, Cumerland House, Mount Sion, 
Tecrive PUPILS (the Daughters of Gentiemen) as Boarders.—Terms, ex- 


Cusive of School Fees, Fifty Guineas to Sixty-five Guineas, Highest 
teferences, 








yoy WELLS. — WARBERRY 


? =. Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 


FORD, Esq., M.A., la‘e Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
AK, “TWELVE. Pupils. First-class general Education ; special pre- 
baration for Matriculation, Scholarships, and other Examinations. Every 
‘tention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas, 





Gor's HOSPITAL M MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 125 guineas will be offered for OPEN 
COMPETITION on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28TH. Subjects of Examina- 
tion ; Classics, Mathematics, aud Modern Languages. 

A SECOND SCHOLAKSHIP, also of the value of 125 gu'ness, will be 
offered for OPEN COMPETITION on the same day. Subjects of Examina- 
tion : Inorganic Chemistry, Physics, Butany, and Zoology. 

For further particulars apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, 8.E, 











THE MASON COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1885-86, 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
The SESSION commences on THURSDAY, OCTOBER IsT. 
All Departments of the College are open to both sexes on the same 
terms. Special arrangements are made for the convenience of Ladies. 
Syllabuses, containing full information as to the Admission of Students, 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., are now 
ready, and may be had from Messrs, CORNISH, New-street, Birmingham. 


Price 3d.; by post, 441. Gro. au. |. MORLEY, Secretary, 


rPuDOR HA LL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST BILL, 8.E., LONDON. 
Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs, TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge University. 
Bg ny King’s Coll.; Henry Morley, LU.D., University Co!l.; 


4. Roggatz and Kemshead, Dulwich Coll.; John Blockley, Louis Diehi, 
Signor Garcia, Professor Fontanier, and Dr. Ferrer: ero, 


BICKERS & SON, the originators of the 


System of Cash Discounts, SUPPLY all NEW BOOKS in General 
= - @ reduction of 3d. in the Is., and Law and Medical at 2d. in the 
8., for cas 

A Choice Selection of Standard Works in calf and morocco binding, suit- 
able for the Library or for Presentation, also for School and College Prizes, 
always on — Orders by post carefully and promptly come, Cata- 

oguee post-free. 
1, Leicester-square, W.C, 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of ME MEDICINE commences on OCTOBER 
Ist. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at 4P.M., by Professor SCHAFER, F. =6. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School and the Departments of A i, Ld and 

‘echnology and of the = Arts) begins on OCTOBER TRODUC- 
TORY LFCTURE, at 3 P.M., by Professor T. ROGER SMITH, oy R.LB.A. 

ene na is provided for omen in Arts, Laws, end Science. 

a “ye to br &c, (value £2,000), 

may be obtained from the College, Gow ireet, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS & ANDREWS SENTR TRANCE PRIZES (Lan) 
and Science) and for MEDICAL anid (GILCHRIST) ENGINEERI io 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS begin SEPTEMBER 28TH. 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2!sT. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Seoretary. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSILIRE, 











The NEXT SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6TH. Student 
are speci:lly prepared for the Arts and Scierce Examinations ofthe Univer 
sity of London. Tuition fee (including all Lecture Courses), £10, Physica 
Chemical, or Biological Laboratory fees from Three Guineas per Session? 

Terms 


Three 
For further information apply to IvOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, August 25th, 1885, 


UNIVERSITY COLLLEGE of WALES 


(ABERYSTWYTH). 

L ECTURES on yf eg wer and ag gy HISTORY 
will be d during Ter’ 1885, with a view te the 
London University INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION in LAWS, 

The TERM commences SEPTEMBER 16TH. Fee, £1 each Subject. 


For further information apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, 
Aberystwyth, 


Qik W. 











BORLASE’S SCHOOL, 


GREAT MARLOW, BUCKS, 


THREE HOUSE a maana (value £15, £10, £6) will be COM- 
PETED FOR in SEPTEMBE 


For particulars apply Rev. oe HEAD-MASTER. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
22, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING a be held at ABERDEEN, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9TH. 
President-Elect— 
The Right Hon, Sir LYON PLAYFAIR, ry ~ M.P., Ph.D., LL.D, 
F.RS.L, and E., F.C. 
NOTICE to ae... of ems. a<huthens are requested to 
give early notice of their intention to offer Papers. 
Information about Lodgings and other local arrangements may be 
obtained from the Local Secretaries, Aberdeen, 
T. G, BoNNeY, Secretary. 


pad atene art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the youns. the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not on y find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be u to adorn every 
nursery and school-room in England,”—7imes, April 7th, 1873, 





For tuk ARTISTIC DECORATION oF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &e, 
MUSEO DEL PRADO MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, 8ST, PETERSBURG. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now ready. 

Firstand Second Issues of Reproductions 
in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE of 349 PAINT- 
INGS, comprising 284 Copies FOREIGN SOHOOLS, 
and 65 Copies BRITISH SCHOOL. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 





Now ready. 
Vol. III. Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.’’ 
Price Four Guineas, 





An Illustrated Pamphlet, “* Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Proes Notices, free per poet. 


Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per port, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


An Article on ‘‘ENGLISH EXPRESSES in 
7885,” by Mr. Ernest Foxwell, appears in 
the September Number of the TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR SEPTEMBER, 1885. 
I. AGIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
(Continued.) 


It. “THE BARD of ERIN.” 
Ill. THE CHESS-PLAYER. 
IV. “IN ST. PETER’S at HIGH MASS.” 
V. SALVINI. 
VI. ENGLISH EXPRESSES in 1885. By E. Fox- 
WELL 


VII. HAVANA; from a TOURIST’S NOTE-BOOK. 
VIII. PARADISE. 


IX. MITRE COURT. 
(Continued.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASCINATION.” 
SISTERS-in-LAW. By Lady Mar- 


GARET MAJENDIE, Author of ‘The Turn of the 
Tide,” &c. In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 








By Mrs. J. H. RmpeEtt, 








In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND. 


Athenaeum. 

“Mrs. Linton’s discussions of all the problems of 
modern life show a breadth of view, an intensity of 
purpose, and a strong sincerity which rivet the readers’ 
attention, and they are lightened by flashes of that wit 
and sarcasm in which she has hardly an equal. The 
literary recollections, from Hartley Coleridge to the 
men of the present day, are full of interest. Quotation 
can do no justice to them, nor would it be possible to 
convey any idea of the force of her descriptions and 
the touches of real poetry woven into them.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


MY WIFE’S NIECE. In 8 vols. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* My Wife’s Niece’ takes a high position among the 
novels of the year.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 


MRS. HOLLYER. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK, Author of “Godfrey Helston,” &c. 


In 8 vols. 

i Whitehall Review. 

Mrs. Craik has acquired the fast-dying art of the 
‘story-teller’ to perfection. The story she tells in her 
present venture is one of character rather than of in- 
cident, and she has taken off very cleverly in Sylvia 
Shipton the 8 of the day, whose ‘ face is their for- 
tune,’ and who barter it — for the more tangible 
world possessions of a husband who is generally, and in 
this case especially, old enough to know better.” 


BY FRANK BUCKLAND. 
In 4 vols., 14s.; or separately, 3s. 6d. each. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 
. By FRANK BU " 
Edition. With ———— one 
“ Most fascinating works on natural history.” 
‘orning Post, 








Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated 


Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMADEE 
GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN LOCK- 
YER, F.R.A.S. An entirely New _and Revised 
Edition, embodying all the Latest Discoveries in 
Astronomical Science. With over 200 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DAY AFTER DEATH; or, 
the Future Life Revealed by Sci . a § 
FIGUIER, Author of “T e World Anny = 
Deluge.” A New Edition. With Illustrations, 





Kitcharp Bantitey & Son, New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
THE PALACE andthe HOSPITAL; 


or, CHRONICLES OF GREENWICH. By the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE, 
Author of * The Village of Palaces,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 
Illustratians, 21s, (In the press. 


THE REAL SHELLEY: New 


VIEWS OF THE PoET’s Lire. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 

Author of **The Real Lord Byron,” “A Book about Doctors,” &c, 

2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 
“Mr. Jeaffreson shows strenuous study of his subject, and of all the 
materials which can be brought in aid of it ; he grapples with everything 
that turns up, sces every point sharply and precisely, and expounds all 
with great energy and vigour from his own side of the question. . . . We 
should have liked to give some extracts from this important book, but, 
having been at pains to define and discuss its contents, we have no 
further space for the purpose.”—A thenaeum. 


WOMEN of EUROPE in the FIF- 


TEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. By Mrs. NAPIER 
HIGGINS, Vols, I. and II., demy 8vo, 30s, 
** These volumes contain biographies, sometimes of considerable length, 
of women more or less directly connected with the history of Scandinavia, 
Germany, Hungary, Russia, Lithuania, and Poland during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The work is likely to be of permanent value to the 
students of history.”—Morning Post. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
WHAT’S HIS OFFENCE? By 


the AUTHOR of ‘*THE TWO MISS FLEMINGS,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. By 


PERCY GREG, Author of “‘Ivy : Cousin and Bride,” &c, 3 vols, 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By Kath- 


ARINE KING, Author of “‘ The Qu:en of the Regiment,” &c, 3 vo!s, 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ida 


ASHWORTH TAYLOR, Author of ** Venus’ Doves,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A graceful and well-written story. It is a distinct improvement upon 
* Venus’ Doves.’ There is more variety of character and Miss Taylor’s 
grasp of it is firmer, while her analysis of moods and motives is closer 
and better sustuined.”"— Academy. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 


BYRRNE, Author of “ A Fair Country Maid.” 3 vols. 
** Entangled’ is a book to be singled out from the ordinary run of 
three-volume novels, It is the work of a powerful yet delicate miud, with 
a genuine gift of expression.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ‘* A Modern Greek Heroine,” &c. 
3 vols. 

‘This clever story is quite unconventional, and yet so skilfully told that 
its incidents do not appear impossible. It is replets with subtle pathos and 
keen observation.”—Morning Post. 

**A novel very much above the average. Its strength lies in its 
originality.” —Academy. 


DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frederick 


H. MOORE. 2 vols , crown 8vo, (Next week, 








BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), bound, andillustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, 
BIRKET FOSIr'tR, TENNIEL, J. LASLETT POTT, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKs. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Humar, Barbara’s History. By Amelia B, 

Nature. Edwards, 

John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By| NoChurch. By F, W. Robinson, 

Eliot Warburton. Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.’ 

Woman's Thoughts about| AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 

Women. By the Author of 4D. 

* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
AdamGraome. By Mrs.Oliphant. | A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. ‘John Halifax.’ 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon’s New America. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author| Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 

of *‘ John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Bam Slick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. W. Dasent,D.C.L. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs Donald, LL.D. 

Oliphant. A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By; ‘John Halifax.’ 

Mrs. Gretton. Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Nothing New. By th Author of| Halifax.’ 

‘John Halifax.’ Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanned’Albret, The Unkind Word. Bythe Author 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Burke's Komance of the Forum, A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Studies from Life. By the Author of; Poynter. 

‘John Halifax.’ | Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Grandmother's Money. By F. W. Life of Marie Antoinette. By 

Robinson. | _ Professor C. D. Yonge. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author! LL.D. 

ot * John Halifax.” | Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. of * John Halifax.’ 

St. Olave's. By the Author of| Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia P, 

* Janita’s Cross,’ | Edwards. 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs | It was a Lover and his Lass, By 

Mrs, Oliphant. 
| Jeaffreson’s Real Lord Byron. 





Norton, 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 


BoristT. 





Now ready, 160 royal 8vo pages, and about Sixty Wood- 
cut Illustrations, price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, containing: 


REMINISCENCES of GENERAL GRANT. 
By AN OFFICER of his STAFF. With Portrait. 


THE HOUSE of MURRAY: an Interesting 
Sketch of a London Publishing House. Profusely 
Illustrated with Portraits and Drawings. 


Also the usual variety of Articles, Stories, Poems, &c. 


SANITARY SUGGESTIONS; or, 
the Householder’s Vade Mecum. By SAMPSON 
LOW, Jun., B.A, Cantab., &c. With Hlustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 








THE ONE-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
JULES VERNE’S WORKS. 


(LOW’S AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT EDITIONS.) 
Illustrated, 1s. per Volume; cloth gilt, 2s. 
1, Adventures of Three English and Three R in South Africa— 
2. Five Weeks in a Balloon—3. A Floating City—4. The Blockade Runners 
—5. From the Earth to the Moon—6, Around the Moon—7. Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea, Vol. IL—8, Ditto, Vol. II. (the Two Parts 
in One, cloth gilt, 2s.6d.)—9, Around the World in Eighty Days—10, Dr, Ox’s 
Experiment, and Master Zacharius—11. Martin Paz, the Indian Patriot— 
12, A Winter Amid the Ice—13. The Fur Country, Vol. L—14. Ditto, 
Vol. 11, (both Parts in One, cloth giit, 33. 6d.)}—15, 16. The Survivors of the 
**Chancellor,” 2 vols. (Two in One, cloth, 3s, 6d.)—17, 18, 19. Mysterious 
Island, 3 vols.—20, 21. Michael Strogoff, 2 vols (['wo Vols. in One, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d.)—22. Child cf the Cavern—23, 24. Dick Sands, 2 vols,—25, 26, 
Hector Servadac, 2 vols.—27, The Begum's Fortune (also 33, 6d,)—28, The 
Tribulations of a Chinaman (also 3s. 6d.)—29, The Green Ray—39, 31, The 
Steam House, 2 vols. 


ROSE LIBRARY. 


Popular Literature of all Countries, 16mo, per volune, Is.; 
double volumes, 23. each. 


1, ALCOTT (L. M.) Eight Cousins, 2s.—2. Jack and Jill, 2s.—3. Jimmy's 
Cruise in the * Pinafore,” 2s,—4, Little Women—5. Little Women 
Wedded, Nos, 1 and 2, in 1 vol., cloth, 3s, 6d. —6. Little Men, 2s.; 
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LITERATURE. 


SOME BOOKS ON SHAKSPERE. 


Is an inductive science of literary criticism 
possible? To this question Mr. Richard G. 
Moulton boldly answers ‘‘ Yes” in his volume 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press). It is his purpose to map 
out a Science of Dramatic Art, and to give 
a popular illustration of the principles of 
scientific criticism by means of certain studies 
of Shakspere’s plots and characters. Of 
judicial criticism, which acquits and con- 
demns, which separates good from evil and 
the higher from the lower, we have had, he 
thinks, perhaps too much; now we chiefly 
need the criticism which does not blame or 
praise, but seeks above all to investigate and 
understand. As a plea for disinterested, 
patient, and complete observation of literary 
facts and objects, as a protest against the 
solemn dogmatism, or pert omniscience, or 
pretty absoluteness of members of the critic 
tribe, Mr. Moulton’s argument has much 
value; and he makes a meritorious effort to 
think into clearness, to analyse and arrange 
the various topics which offer themselves to 
the study of the dramatic critic. But he 
fails to show that the criticism of literature 
isan inductive science. Precisely where in- 
duction proper begins his examples of scien- 
tific criticism stop short. Observation and 
description are important, but neither is 
induction. To sit down before a work of 
Ben Jonson or Shakspere and examine all its 
parts, and inquire how each part is related to 
the rest is admirable, but it is not an 
inductive process. To gather from the 
facts a general conception which, as we 
commonly say, “explains” them is not 
induction; such an explanation is only a 
generalised description of the facts embodied 
in a conception which serves to colligate 
them. Some critical Kepler, observing point 
after point in Hamlet’s orbit, announces that 
the orbit is an ellipse ; if all the observations 
coincide with this statement, we may accept 
it as true, at least provisionally, but still 
there is no induction. Macbeth, we are told 
by Mr. Moulton, is a type of the practical 
man; Lady Macbeth is a type of the inner 
life. Such formulae as these serve to colli- 
gate certain facts; but, I fear, they tend to 
make criticism rigid and doctrinaire, unless 
the critic be ever ready to escape from his 
own hypothesis of Shakspere’s play, and 
observe the facts anew. In truth, Shak- 


spere’s men and women are not to be ex- 
pressed in formulae; their fluent vitality 
escapes such criticism; they mock your 
solution from afar with ironical laughter ; to 
avoid the necessity of declaring themselves 
they will change in your grasp from a man or 
Woman to a cloud, a fire, a wave of the sea. 





“People seek a central point in Wilhelm 
Meister,” said Goethe, ‘‘ and that is hard and 
not even right. I should think a rich mani- 
fold life brought close to our eyes would 
be enough in itself, without any express 
tendency, which, after all, is only for the 
intellect.” 4 rich manifold life brought close 
to our eyes—that is the simplest and truest 
account possible of any one of Shakspere’s 
plays; no other statement will adequately 
express the facts. 

A tendency, an idea, a critical formula 
is, ‘‘after all, only for the intellect.” <A 
science of literature may be possible, may be 
legitimate, but it will miss the special gain 
which literature brings—the emotional gain, 
the purification of the passions of which 
Aristotle speaks in his definition of tragedy. 
Science, as Mr. Moulton observes, does not 
recognise a distinction of higher and lower. 
To it Shadwell, never deviating into sense, 
is as proper an object of study as Shakspere ; 
but to approach literature in such a spirit— 
that which accepts Shadwell as contentedly 
as Shakspere—is to lose the proper gain of 
literature. Where induction may most fitly 
enter into aesthetic criticism is, first, in the 
attempt to ascertain the laws of the emotions 
and to connect effects with their causes in 
literature and art-—to ascertain, for example, 
the law of the pathetic; and secondly, in the 
attempt to connect literary or art products 
with certain states of society from which they 
spring; but while the intellectual attitude 
remains scientific the peculiar gain of literature 
is missed. It would, doubtless, be possible 
to view our friends and relations as material 
for an inductive science. We could, doubtless, 
calculate the number of molecules in a cubic 
inch of our mother’s heart. But it carries us 
farther to love those that love us, and where 
we love it is right and natural that there 
should be a hierarchy in our affections. So 
with books— 

‘* Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow.”’ 

And the play of passions around what is 
beautiful or lovable or hateful carries us 
farther than all knowledge unvitalised by 
emotion. It is true, however, that we ought 
to know aright the object of our love or 
hatred, and Mr. Moulton has good warrant 
for pleading on behalf of a disinterested and 
complete study of facts—a study impossible 
without some restraint of impatient egoism, 
which is eager to mar the purity of critical 
discernment. And Mr. Moulton is himself 
an excellent and original critic, bringing 
admirably to light new depths of the riches 
of both the wisdom and knowledge of Shak- 
spere, and being especially happy in exhibiting 
Shakspere’s constructive skill in the treat- 
ment of plot. No critic of Shakspere is more 
fortunate in colligating the facts of a play 
under an ingenious hypothesis. When we 
have gained the gain of such an hypothesis, 
we can dismiss it, and plunge among the 
crude facts once more. ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,”’ “‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘Julius Caesar,” ‘‘ King 
Lear,” are the special subjects of Mr. Moul- 
ton’s study ; and, if one might venture to be 
judicial rather than inductive, it would be 
right to say that the author is a skilful ex- 
ponent of character, plot, and passion in each 
of these plays. 





= 


The Portraits of Shakespeare, by J. Parker 
Norris (Philadelphia: R. M. Lindsay), far in 
advance of the work of Boaden, of. Wivell, 
and of Friswell, leaves little to be desired, 
except that the material for such a study 
were of higher artistic quality and of more 
authentic value. Thirty-three well-executed 
illustrations make the possessor of the 
luxurious quarto acquainted with almost 
every likeness and unlikeness of Shakspere 
which he would care to inspect or from which 
he would choose to avert his eyes, from the 
Stratford bust to Ward’s statue in Central 
Park, New York. Mr. Norris in his text sets 
forth all the facts connected with the several 
portraits—genuine or spurious—tfully, exactly, 
and without waste of words. The work was 
worth doing, and has been worthily done; 
but it is a melancholy reflection that of the 
portraits—upwards of thirty—described by 
Mr. Norris only two, the First Folio Droe- 
shout and the Stratford bust, are certainly 
likenesses of Shakspere, and that neither of 
these has caught the spirit in the face. The 
Dutch poet, Bilderdijk, and Robert Southey, 
in his epistle to Allan Cunningham, were 
moved to sing their wrath on sight of a col- 
lection of their unlikenesses. We can imagine 
that even Shakspere’s gentleness might give 
place to humorous indignation were he to 
set eyes on the Jennings imbecile, the 
Dunford cut-throat, or the Zincke impostor, 
who smiles and smiles and is a villain. 
To Mr. Norris’s question, ‘‘Shall we open 
Shakespeare’s grave?” I am_ sentimental 
enough to reply, Not while Englishmen can 
defend their dead poet’s repose. That skull 
hada tongue in it and could sing once; no 
knave shall jowl it to the ground as if it were 
Cain’s jawbone, nor shall any connoisseur 
poise it on palm, and measure its bumps of 
ideality and wonder and wit. We are content 
—we sentimentalists—to imagine in what 
fashion Alexander, and imperious Caesar, and 
Shakspere—higher emperor of spirits—look 
i’ the earth. Besides, if Transatlantic 
students were to open the grave, who 
knows but that Shakspere would have 
sidled out of his place to make room for 
Bacon or some politic committee of skulls? 
Mr. Norris supposes that Shakspere, lapp’d in 
lead, may have lain in the earth two hundred 
and seventy years with face unmarred by 
time. A king, as he shows, will last you 
three hundred years, and why should not your 
poet last you as long? For a few seconds 
before falling for ever into dust, the face of 
the royal poet might lie open to the sun, and 
might submit to the photographer’s skill. 
Heave, therefore, the mattock, and place 
the camera in position! Why not add that 
the artist should request the subject of his 
art to put on an agreeable smile? The refer- 
ence to Schiller’s skull by those who agree 
with Mr. Norris is an unfortunate one. It 
was recovered from the Cassengewdlbe in 1826 ; 
the gravedigger could swear to it; Goethe 
recognised the beautiful setting of the teeth ; 
Schiller’s son presented it to August Goethe 
for the library; comparative anatomists re- 
covered and brought together the several 
bones; the death was recent, and every means 
of identification was employed. And now a 
learned German publishes an elaborate treatise 
with measurements and illustrations to prove 
that some eyeless imposter usurped the place 
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of Schiller, and lies at this moment by 
Goethe’s side in the Firstengruft as one of 
the lost Dioscuri of his land. What if some 
Stratford Combe or Quiney, or the asshead of 
some provincial Dogberry, were to receive the 
homage of England and the world? While 
protesting against Mr. Norris’s proposal, I 
must, however, acknowledge gratefully the 
reverence and zeal with which he has followed 
the traces of Shakspere in the hope that we 
might see him not in the cerecloth, but in his 
habit as he lived. 

Once again—now for a fifth edition—Mr. 
Halliweli-Phillipps has enlarged his Outlines 
of the Life of Shakespeare (Longmans). It is 
a rich storehouse of accurate information, and 
promises, as edition succeeds edition, to grow 
into a picture gallery of old Stratford views. 
Thoroughly trustworthy, it is also anything but 
dull or dry. Six sketches of the ‘‘ Birth-Place 
Cellar” appear at the close of the appendix. 
Every other room in the Birth-Place has been 
materially altered since the boyhood of the 
great dramatist, but the Cellar remains much 
as it was in the sixteenth century. I am 
thankful to have become acquainted with this 
obscure shrine ; yet my enthusiasm does not 
overflow the bounds. I have long lived 
under the same roof with Shakspere—this 
most excellent canopy the air, look you, this 
brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire; therefore the 
Shaksperian Mecca, and its Kaaba, the Cellar, 
move me less perhaps than is meet. 


Epwarp Downen. 








By 8. Stepniak. 
(Ward & 


Russia under the Tzars. 
Translated by W. Westall. 
Downey.) 

Ir is generally reserved for foreigners to revile 

acountry. Seldom do we find natives abusing 

the land of their birth. There may be 
physical peculiarities, particular customs, or 
national characteristics which the individual 
may regret, dislike, and inveigh against ; but, 
as a rule, he will acknowledge his own nation 
to be second to none other, and practically 
perfect, but for the points he has criticised. 

From all such prejudices Stepniak appears to 

be entirely free. He could not have written in 

@ more cosmopolitan tone. There is no evidence 

of national prejudices, no sneaking fondness for 

the institutions of his country underlying his 
attacks. His book is an unimpassioned dis- 
section of the institutions, the people, and 
necessarily the government, of his own 
country ; and it isa terrible indictment against 
the existing state of things. No foreigner 
would have dared, at the present day, to 
write so frankly about a country not his own ; 
indeed, no foreigner could have seen and 
mastered so minutely every detail of Russian 
life and law. The indictment is a heavy one, 
the charges brought are terrible, and yet the 
case made out is perfectly good, and the 
defence very desperate. The Russian Govern- 
ment, indeed, can only plead guilty and 
urge extenuating circumstances as a recom- 
mendation for mercy. What the diffi- 
culties of that government are, the con- 
tradictions it has to reconcile, the anomalies 
with which it is surrounded, the impossi- 
bilities that are expected of it—these are con- 
siderations with which Stepniak has nothing 
te do, He simply points to the facts, and 





practically asks the Russian Government to 
show cause why it should not be annihi- 
lated. If by the present methods satisfactory 
results cannot be arrived at, that is only a 
stronger reason why these methods should be 
changed. We may reply that sudden radical 
reforms cannot be expected, that history moves 
by evolution, and that liberty and prosperity 
are not acquired by leaps and bounds, but by 
slow, steady, and laborious plodding. Such 
views Stepniak will accept as probably correct; 
but he will say they do not apply to Russia. 
Where there is no germ there can be no 
growth. And the policy of ‘masterly in- 
activity’? only means, and can only lead to, 
complete stagnation. First sow the seed, see 
that it gets light, air, and nourishment, and 
then wait for its natural growth. Talking 
of Russian Liberals, he says : 

‘* Having made moderatism the basis of their 
political faith, refusing to admit even in theory 
the idea of any effective protest against tyranny, 
our so-called Liberals have doomed themselves 
to complete sterility. For in a country like 
Russia, where law violates justice, and justice 
disregards law, moderatism has no place. All 
that these Liberals can do is to implore the 
Government to be good enough to resign; and 
their shameful servility to the powers that be 
has alienated them from the best of our Russian 
youth and all the most potent progressive forces 
of the nation.” 

Indeed there are two kinds of growth : there 
is the “improvement for the better,” and 
there is such a thing as degeneration. In 
the history of most European nations we can 
trace the growth of the germ of freedom, we 
can watch the evolution of constitutional 
government; but the history of Russia, read 
in the light of Stepniak’s work, is the history 
of the deliberate extermination of the free- 
dom and independence which Russia formerly 
enjoyed. The great argument urged in 
justification of autocracy is of course the 
plausible statement that the complications of 
civilisation make it desirable that the business 
of government should be carried on by 
technical experts, and that centralisation is 
indispensable to ensure regularity of work- 
ing. This is a question to which we shall 
have, within a very few years, to pronounce a 
definite answer in England; but the fact 
remains that in Russia the beaurocratic system 
has proved a failure. The results of the 
present régime are—no contemporary litera- 
ture, no press, no education, no industrial 
or commercial achievements, no scientific 
triumphs, barrenness on every side. If we 
are to believe Stepniak, the policy of the 
government has been to discourage education 
by all kinds of difficulties, and if it were 
possible to crush it out. This is only logical. 
When people are not permitted to use their 
brains it is not only unnecessary, it is even 
dangerous, to educate them. The Emperor 
Nicholas consistently acted up to this prin- 
ciple. Itis probably owing, in a great measure, 
to the lamentable weakness of Alexander II. 
that a return to the old tactics has 
become necessary. A government that is 
afraid to educate its subjects, lest per- 
adventure they should cease to see its 
utility, can not be regarded as a success. 
The question is, how can such a government 
be overthrown? By constitutional methods ? 
What are they; and how are they to be em- 
ployed in a country where there is no liberty 





of the press, and where the will of the 
autocrat is superior to any established law? 
This last consideration makes life particularly 
uncertain in Russia, for, as Stepniak points 
out, no one is safe. Anybody may be exiled 
to Siberia or imprisoned by ‘administrative 
procedure,” that is without trial; and it fre- 
quently occurs that people are exiled by 
mistake. They are taken up on suspicion, 
and punished, in place of others who have 
possibly escaped. When the mistake is dis- 
covered, rather than acknowledge it, the 
police allow their victims to remain under the 
delusion that they are suspected. There is a 
simplicity about such a system which has its 
grimly humorous side, and its drawbacks. 
Obviously, from Stepniak’s point of view, 
the only remedy is revolution. But again 
comes the question of how, where, and when. 
Towns there are none of sufficient importance 
to allow an urban insurrection much influence 
over a widely scattered rural population of 
eighty millions. A peasant war is out of 
the question. The army is the only vulner- 
able point in the empire; and this view, 
which many English students of the Russian 
revolutionary movement have taken all along, 
Stepniak fully adopts. 

This is the spirit which underlies the book. 
These are the practical suggestions that we 
can gather from it. They are hinted at rather 
than plainly laid before us, because the habit 
of writing for the censor is so strong with 
Russians that they have lost the power of 
expressing themselves openly. The Russian 
is allowed to discover between the lines the real 
meaning of apparently inoffensive sentences, 
in which the censor can find nothing to 
suppress. The first volume reads like a 
novel—very much better than the majority of 
novels—and is highly sensational. It is this 
sensational element which may possibly lead 
an Englishman to distrust the author’s 
veracity. This is unfortunate, for there is 
very little exaggeration, if any; indeed, in 
some respects, Stepniak might have height- 
ened the colours and “piled on the agony” 
much more before he would have overstepped 
the boundaries of sober fact. The case of 
No. 39 is not at all imaginary. I myself 
knew a young lady in Moscow who had been 
guilty of the serious misdemeanour of found- 
ing a free school for poor children, whom she 
herself instructed in the elements of know- 
ledge. Whether she instilled into the minds 
of her pauper pupils the rudiments of Nihi- 
lism, or otherwise ‘compromised’? herself, I 
never learned; I only knew that she mys- 
teriously disappeared, and I was informed 
that she had been fetched away from her 
father’s house one night by a party of police, 
nor have I heard of her since. Needless to 
say that the result to her parents (she 
was an only child) was disastrous. Russian 
friends of mine, by no means “ advanced,” 
but sober members of the bureaucratic class, 
have told me they could not say at what 
hour or for what reason they might not be 
sent off to Siberia by administrative pro- 
cedure, without any vexatious ceremony. A 
feeling of insecurity is necessarily generated 
by such a condition of affairs, and this feeling 
frequently developes into an extraordinary 
recklessness, somewhat perplexing to the 
foreigner. 


The picture of Siberia which Stepniak 
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gives us differs materially from that held up 
in Dr. Lansdell’s interesting Through Siberra 
= Acavemy, February 11, 1882). Dr. 

sdell saw everything through the rose- 
coloured spectacles of the official authorities, 
and everything was made nice for him on his 
way; for, as Stepniak truly says, the Russian 
Government dread foreign comment much 
more than native criticism. The latter can 
be suppressed, the former cannot. Besides, 
Russia likes to pose as an enlightened, 
humane, and civilising power. We have the 
authority of Prince Krapotkin on Stepniak’s 
side; but, of course, it is difficult to form a 
just estimate of a place from which so few 
ever manage toreturn. The vulgar brutalities 
that Mr. Lansdell looked for may not be 
practised; but there is no reason for dis- 
believing Stepniak’s description on that 
account, according to which the old, coarser 
methods have been replaced by a cruelty all 
the more oppressive because more refined. 
An interesting part in this section of the book 
is the description given of what is called a 
hunger strike. The prisoners resolutely starve 
themeelves till the concessions they asked for 
are granted. This system implies an amount 
of heroism on the part of the prisoners worthy 
of the greatest admiration, and in the result 
reveals a refinement of cruelty among the 
officials bearing out the suggestion that the 
prison authorities have changed their methods. 

The chapters on education and the press 
are excellently written. Here and there the 
reader may perhaps stumble across a piece of 
unconscious exaggeration, but the main facts 
are correct. Education in Russia is a huge 
practical joke played by the government 
on a public whose sense of humour has not 
been sufficiently developed to appreciate 
the fun. The great object is how not to 
do it. Boys are sent to school to have their 
intellects fogged by mechanical exercises 
in Latin and Greek, so that by the time 
they arrive at man’s estate they may have 
lost the power of thinking independently. 
The article on the press is equally amusing. 
An instance is given of a daily paper at 
Tiflis which, owing to the decision of the 
government that all its proofs must be revised 
by the Moscow censor before going to press, 
can only appear once a year. There will also 
be found a chapter devoted to the commercial 
operation of Russian banks. But there is one 
great omission. What are we to say of a 
work on Russia under the Tzars that 
does not deal with the army? Perhaps 
Stepniak did not wish to advance matters. 
This chapter will probably appear in a later 
edition, when the army may be more ripe for 

iscussion. 

Though the backbone of the book is com- 
posed of a series of letters published at 
intervals in the Times, the meterials have 
been so well woven together that this fact is 
not apparent. Stepniak has been fortunate 
m securing the services of so good a master 
of English as Mr. Westall, whose translation 
is bright and readable. 

E. A. Braytey Honeerts. 








The Renaissance in France. 
Essay. By A. Tilley. 
versity Press.) 

At the close of what has long been among the 


An Introductory 
(Cambridge Uni- 





classical histories of the Italian Renaissance, 
Voigt insisted somewhat peremptorily on the 
relatively feeble interest of Humanism in the 
Latin lands, where it involved in some degree 
only the gradual restoration of a half-oblite- 
rated tradition compared with that of Germany 
or England, which had to overcome the pro- 
founder resistance of an alien race. Such a 
distinction, from the laborious historian of 
the most Latin land in Europe, savoured, 
perhaps, of the bias of a satiated specialist. 
But, Italy apart, and looking only to the 
opening phase of the movement, the fact is 
beyond question. Whether or not the shock 
of native and Humanist culture was more 
violent in Germany than in France, it had 
certainly evolved, soon after the year 1500, a 
far more striking discharge of literary elec- 
tricity. North of the Alps, at any rate, the 
genius of Rome proved most rapidly fertile 
where there was least of Roman blood. The 
descendants of the conquerors of Varus might 
show few very scrupulous scholars, few 
laborious compilers of Ciceronian phrases, but 
they were the first to turn mere antiquarianism 
into a vigorous original literature, and to 
create, if not a renascent Cicero and Plato, 
Terence and Lucian, at least no bad substitute 
for what might have been looked for if any of 
these, according to Frischlin’s pleasant fancy, 
had craved Pluto’s leave to “absent them 
from felicity awhile” for the study of the 
manners of the modern world. Neither 
France nor Spain could have offered Plato 
any ‘‘ Republic” so congenial as the Utopia, 
nor Lucian any satirical dialogues so worthy 
of him as Hutten’s, nor Terence Latin 
comedies so much livelier than his own as the 
Hecastus and the Acolastus; nor even Horace 
any Odes so delicate and sparkling as those of 
Celtes. 

Time, however, had in store a splendid 
compensation for the relative tameness of the 
early French Renaissance. In England the 
main currents of national literature took a 
direction only partially determined by 
Humanist ideals; in Germany the Humanist 
movement abruptly succumbed to the tur- 
bulent offspring it had helped to “ hatch”’; 
France alone produced in Rabelais, the 
Pléiade, and Montaigne, a literature which 
was at once steeped in Humanist culture, and 
profoundly national; while, by an equally 
rare good fortune, Protestantism itself, too 
often a very stepmother of the higher poetry, 
yielded in the hands of d’Aubigné and Du 
Bartas inspiration of a kind only to be 
paralleled in Milton. The connexion of 
France with Humanism was, like most in- 
timate unions, not to be judged by the éclat 
with which it opened, but by its potency in 
bringing to the birth what was most vigorous 
and original in each. 

This peculiarity of the French Renaissance 
makes Mr. Tilley’s Introductory Essay more 
valuable for what it promises than for what it 
actually performs. Dating the decisive 
opening of the movement at the accession of 
Francis, he proposes in a future work to 
write its history at large ; and, in the mean- 
time, offers the present volume of two hundred 
small pages, which contains, besides a general 
discussion of the scope of the Renaissance, 
chapters on French mediaeval literature and 
learning, the early annals of the Paris press, 
and a tincture of political history. On the 





opening chapter space forbids us to say more 
than that anyone who defines the Renaissance 
as ‘the transition from the mediaeval to the 
modern spirit,”” owes his readers a far more 
exhaustive and luminous definition of these 
vague and pretentious terms than Mr. Tilley 
has given. And, to touch merely one detail, 
is there not a certain obliquity in the sort of 
criticism which suggests that ‘‘ the Reforma- 
tion was not primarily a moral movement” 
(we do not criticise the conclusion), because 
John Hawkins “ inaugurated the slave-trade,” 
and Ulrich Hutten wrote a treatise De Guiaco 
not wholly inspired by a disinterested taste 
for natural history ? 

The late rector of Lincoln once prescribed for 
a young graduate who was bitten with the 
idea of writing a life of Selden: ‘ Sit down for 
twenty years and read the whole contemporary 
literature through, and then you may begin to 
think of it.” Itis this heroic ideal of scholar- 
ship, this generous prodigality of labour, that 
we miss in Mr. Tilley’s following chapters. 
His canon appears rather to be: ‘‘ Read as 
much as possible of your immediate subject for 
yourself; for the collateral and introductory 
parts use the best text books, and get the 
highest authorities to look over your proofs.” 
No great book was ever written by that 
method. The present one certainly contains 
a fair first-hand study of the beginnings of 
the French Renaissance, but we should not 
suspect Mr. Tilley of being on very intimate 
terms with that of Germany, England, or 
even Italy. He deals too exclusively with 
one country, and with one city. The exces- 
sively long chapter on French mediaeval 
literature—the close of which is by a bad 
piece of construction treated over again in 
the last chapter—hardly compensates for the 
singular neglect of the Italian Renaissance, 
the foundation, in spite of all local differences, 
of the Renaissance everywhere else. Scarcely 
a hint is given of its relatively immense 
contributions to the presses and the libraries 
of Paris, long before the golden days of 
Francis ;—of Beecaccio’s Fall of Princes, and 
the Decameron itself, of Poggio’s Facetiae, 
—one of the very earliest Parisian prints— 
and Aeneas Silvius’s striking tale of Huryalus 
and Lucrece; of Filelfo’s Satires, and the 
Eclogues of Petrarch and Baptista Mantua- 
nus; of Valla’s De Elegantia Linguae Latinae, 
—a classic manual in every country to which 
Humanism penetrated. The whole chapter 
on mediaeval learning, again, though good in 
its way, is rather unsympathetic, and fails to 
distinguish the veins of positive and fruitful 
knowledge which were interfused in the mass 
of arid speculation, and which had more to 
do with the birth of Humanism than Human- 
ism was at all willing to allow. The influ- 
ence of Paris University certainly, on the 
whole, told heavily against the new learning ; 
but, as the mother of the entire university 
system of Germany, its share in Vienna and 
even Erfurt is as real, though less palpable, 
than in Cologne and Louvain. Through 
Gerson’s great predecessor, Langenstein, who 
was scarcely less remarkable as a mathema- 
tician than as a theologian, Paris had indeed 
directly shared in the establishment of the 
first, the earliest of all transalpine universities 
to court the new learning, though it is true 
the courtship did not lead to a permanent 
union. Strangely meagre, too, are the 
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glimpses at the provincial life of France, 
which at so many points affected the chequered 
career of the French Renaissance: literary 
Lyons, already preparing to be a fit sojourn 
for Dolet and Rabelais; Toulouse, to which 
the immortal Obscurity of Cologne was light 
itself; Touraine, where Jean Fouquet was 
bringing painting to the service of the Renais- 
sance of letters; Orleans, where Nichvias 
Beraldus, the cherished friend of Erasmus and 
the master of Dolet, professed law in a fashion 
which inspired so stout a Humanist-as Badius 
to hail him as the future purger of the 
‘¢ sacrae leges.”’ 

Space forbids further detail. We should 
be sorry to convey the impression that Mr. 
Tilley’s book does not contain much hard and 
honest reading, and careful, though not very 
original or striking, exposition. Our quarrel 
with it is not that it is not all that it 
pretends to be, but that it does not ‘‘ pre- 
tend’? to be much more than it is. It is 
the sort of history which men conceive in a 
genial moment over a volume of Rabelais 
(with or without the ‘bottle of Chablis ’’) 
and carry out industriously enough, with 
much turning over of text-books and dipping 
into original texts, but with little of the pro- 
longed effort of combined intellect and imagi- 
nation, sich in die Geschichte hinein zu leben, 
of which alone great histories are born. At 
the same time we sincerely trust that Mr. 
Tilley’s somewhat doubtful promise of a sequel 
may sooner or later—only, in the name of 
Horace and Pattison, not too soon—be ful- 
filled. C. H. Herrorp. 











Studies Re-studied. Historical Sketches. 
From original sources. By Alex. C. Ewald. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tae authors are always grumbling at the 
publishers for pushing their books, like quack 
medicines, by labelling them with vulgar and 
bombastic titles. But the publishers know 
best. Between them and the public there 
exists a secret understanding, as between 
business men, into which the man of ideas 
cannot enter. A few readers—myself among 
them—would have at once settled down to a 
courageous study of ‘ Historical Sketches 
from original sources,” and at least have 
given it a fair trial. But then we are few, 
and mostly shabby folk who read but do not 
buy, while the Mob Regnant would have 
spurned the horrid dry rubbish. ‘ Studies 
Re-studied,” ‘ Patches Re-patched,” ‘‘ Heel- 
taps Re-tapped ”’—we catch the useful hint at 
once. As the puff has it, ‘ Reader, do you 
suffer from ””—well, a sort of sinking feeling at 
times, as though for very decency’s sake you 
ought to read something more solid than 
novels? If so, try our new Historical Pre- 
paration—warranted solid ingredients—agree- 
ably flavoured—recommended to ladies— 
children like it, &c. And so long as the 
buying public demand this stuff so long must 
the authors supply it; and it is really very 
good of the publishers to mark the goods in 
plain figures, that we who do not like them 
may leave them alone, which is precisely 
what we are about to do here. The Many- 
throated never reads the Acapemy; those who 
do want cither accurate learning, though 
sometimes couched in barbarous German, or 


trifles. They do not want Studies Re-studied, 
or to hear more about them than that they 
are what they are, namely, magazine articles 
of the usual popular style. A few lines in 
proof of this, and no more need be said. 

Yet, to prevent misunderstanding, be it 
understood that all this implies no impertinent 
reflections on Mr, Ewald. His papers are 
an undoubted success, and cleverly adapted 
to their purpose. What is more, they each 
contain a core, often small enough, of unpub- 
lished matter, which we account for thus. 
Mr. Ewald is evidently connected with the 
Record Office or British Museum, and in the 
course of his researches he picks out any 
interesting little document. These we should 
have welcomed in Votes and Queries or in 
a brief communication to some historical 
society. Instead of this, he has woven round 
each the flimsy meshes of a Neo-Macaulay 
essay—the motley tissue of flippancy, smart- 
ness, familiarity, irrelevancy, and random 
errors which the slaves of fashion try to enjoy 
under the name of popular writing. I only 
wish I could read it through, for there are 
many interesting facts, and very carefully 
worked out, embedded in the work. For 
instance, the minutes of the council of 
October 22, 1688, are of great value; and the 
paper on ‘‘ The Rye House Plot” throws new 
light on a difficult question. 

Not to pick and choose, let us take the 
first paper, ‘‘ A bas les Juifs,” and from one 
learn all. In this history of the Jews in 
England I have not found anything new of 
any moment, and it is apparently founded on 
the old work of Dr. Tovey. It begins with three 
pages of the old leading article on the modern 
Jewry, which recurs in the daily papers when- 
ever a Hebrew of note is murdered or enno- 
bled. Then comes the obsolete enquiry, 
which smacks of Tovey and his times, as to 
our Jews in Phoenician and Roman days. 
Mr. Ewald thinks the Roman legions con- 
tained many Jewish recruits, and that “it 
is probable ” Caesar’s Jews settled in Britain. 
‘* A curious discovery supports this assertion.” 
In the seventeenth century was dug up “‘in 
Mark Lane (the place where the Romans ”— 
why the Romans ?—‘“ used to barter their 
goods, now called Mark Lane) a strange 
Roman brick,’’ with ‘‘a bas-relief represent- 
ing Samson driving the foxes into a field of 
corn.” Then follows some childish rumina- 
tions of old Leland about the wanderers from 
the destruction of Jerusalem recording in 
London the story of their deliverance from 
the Philistines. Note that this brick tale 
is here inserted as history. Leland is 
merely quoted afterwards as “commenting” 
on it. I suspect the whole affair comes 
from Leland. If so, it should have been 


better authority, or even the brick itself, 


brick I should find 


hounds. 


before the beginning. 





else fine writing, even though it be about 





thus stated, and the reader would lay the 
Samson nonsense to Leland, and not to 
Mr. Ewald, as he may now fairly do. If 


exists, we ought to have been told. At any 
rate, I feel pretty certain that if I saw that 
it only represented 
Bacchus and his pards, or Acteon and his 
In fact, there is not the tiniest shred 
of proof of a Cesarian Jewry ; it rests on the 
old-fashioned historians’ mania for beginning 
But these offhand 
random remarks are inuocent compared withthe 
perniciously wanton remarks which follow 
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next. ‘‘By many antiquaries and ethn- 
ologists ”’—thus he dignifies a few muddled 
fumblers— 


‘it is supposed that the Welsh are the descend- 
ants of those Jews who at this time found a 
home in the Principality. [Not a word of 
protest or doubt— indeed he goes on to bolster 
up this monstrosity on his own account. 

Certainly the physical attributes of the 
Welsh—their dark hair, olive complexion, and 
often beaky noses—favour this theory, whilst 
their language possesses numerous words of 
Hebrew origin, not to say anything of the 
corruption of purely Judaic patronymics, such 
as Levi’s-son into Lewis, David’s-son into 
Davis, and Jonah’s-son into Jones.” 

After this precious display of erudition, he 
skips gaily off to the Saxon period, leaving 
these pestilent errors to incubate in the mind of 
the light reader, like the butterfly which has 
just deposited nine eggs on my pet nastur- 
tium. Of course, one feels that Mr. Ewald 
does not seriously mean what he says (if he 
did, I would ask how he explains Williams)— 
in fact, knows just nothing at all on the 
subject; but he purloins these frantic ravings 
from some old book or other and—well any- 
thing will do to pad an article. As I know 
of no lower depth to which critical imbecility 
can fall than Ten-Tribism, I am ashamed to 
drag these matters into a serious review, and 
will not pursue the Jews and their volatile 
chronicler any further. 

Among the many flattering notices of Mr. 
Ewald’s previous works which appear on a 
flyleaf, the Acapemy is conspicuously absent. 
May it remain so. I should indeed be vexed 
if any words of mine were ever quoted in 
praise or even condonation of a historical 
method which I reasonably condemn, and that 
conveyed in a style which I detest. After 
all, it is as easy to do the right thing as the 
wrong, if one knows oneself, Let him who 
has access to facts record them carefully, 
arrange them logically and handily—no false 
shame about drudgery—it is a grand work, 
and needs no flashy padding to set it off. 
Then let him who can—and nobody else— 
weigh those facts, reason on them, and draw 
conclusions. Lastly, let him who has the 
bright fancy and the graceful pen of the 
ready writer familiarise, popularise, re-present, 
and bring home to our minds those facts and 
conclusions, at once teaching us and enter- 
taining. Then would dawn the literary mil- 
lenium, when every cobbler should stick to 
his own particular last, when the grand work 
of recording human history should go steadily 
on—and Mr. Ewald, too, should help, as I 
am sure he well can—when no more bad 
books should be written, and the ignoble army 
of reviewers be improved off the face of the 
land. E. Pouxrcett. 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1885. 


Lectures on the Influence of the Apostle Paul o 
the Development of Christianity. Delivere 
in London and Oxford, in April and May, 
1885. By Otto Pfleiderer. Translated by 
J. Frederick Smith. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Wuute our English divines are congratulating 

themselves on the death and burial of the 

Tiibingen theology, German theologians of 

the liberal school, like Prof. Pfleiderer, seem 

to be quietly going their way, quite uncon- 
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scious of any such melancholy event having 
taken place. Not, of course, that Prof. 
Pfleiderer is a blind follower of Baur, or 
adopts, without modification, all his conclu- 
sions. He only believes, as many others do, 
that it was that great scholar, 

“ distinguished equally for his learning, his 
critical acumen, and his constructive genius, 
who first succeeded in for ever scattering the 
thick mists of traditional illusion which had 
settled over the early years of our religion, and 
in obtaining a connected and critically estab- 
lished view of the actual development of 
primitive Christianity, and especially of the 
decisive part Paul took therein. However, 
much,” he adds, ‘‘ there may be in the results 
of his labours to correct in detail, at all events 
they supply the solid groundwork upon which 
the scientific examination of primitive Christi- 
anity has been since building.” 

These words, occurring near the close of 
Prof. Pfleiderer’s last lecture, at once express 
the spirit in which he has worked, and indicate 
the line of thought he has followed. The first 
lecture, accordingly, puts before us the first 
Christian church and the Apostle Paul in their 
profound antagonism to one another; and, 
while protesting against any such extreme 
view as would make Paul virtually the founder 
of Christianity, at the same time maintains 
that without him it would never have assumed 
the character of a universal religion. This, 
of course, is to reject the mythical history of 
Peter as contained in the Acts; yet the 
Hibbert lecturer considers that the account of 
the Council of Jerusalem in the Acts is not 
inconsistent with the statements of Paul in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, but rather that 
the two supplement one another. Paul’s 
conversion, it need scarcely be said, is 
treated from a purely naturalistic point of 
view, unless, indeed, the supernatural shall 
be thought to be saved by the remark that 
however that event is to be explained, and 
quite apart from the hypothesis of an 
‘objective Christophany,” it remains certain 
“that it was God who in the soul of Paul 
caused a light to shine to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” And as the conversion is 
psychologically explicable in connexion with 
Paul’s life, so is his doctrinal system assumed 
to rest on the basis of his early Pharisaic 
training. This subject is ably dealt with in 
the second lecture, in which it is shown that 
Paul simply adopted the Rabbinical theory of 
substitutionary atonement, according to which 
the sufferings of the good were always 
believed to have a vicarious efficacy, con- 
necting, it, however, with the doctrine of the 
disciples’ union, through faith, with the risen 
Christ, by which all believers become “sons 
of God.” Christ was, in Paul’s view, the 
celestial man, the antithesis of the earthly 
Adam. But whether Paul ever calls him 
“without reserve ‘God who is over all’”’ is 
at least a disputed and disputable point ; and 
the passages cited by Prof. Pfleiderer 
[1 Cor. viii. 5 (?6); 2 Cor. iv. 4 (?5)] in 
support of this reading of Rom. ix. de not 
seem to have any decided bearing on the 
question. 

From ‘‘the Conflict of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles and the Jewish Christians,” which 
forms the subject of his third lecture, 
Prof. Pfleiderer now passes on to treat in the 
fourth of “the Reconciliation of Paulinism 





and Jewish Christianity.” And here several 
important books of the New Testament come 
under discussion, with results not easily 
reconcileable with the comfortable theory that 
the Tiibingen theology is dead. The Apoca- 
lypse is not, indeed, regarded as representing 
the views of the extreme Judaists—circum- 
cision, for instance, is never insisted on— 
nor is it the work of the Apostle John. 
Its Christology is closely akin to Paul’s, 
and had its origin at Rome in Pauline 
influences ; but its antagonism to the extreme 
Paulinists, and even to the Apostle Paul him- 
self, is, nevertheless, very strongly marked. 
On this last point, indeed, Prof. Pfleiderer 
might have expressed himself more decidedly 
than he does, for in saying that Paul’s con- 
demnation of eating things sacrificed to idols 
is completely ignored by the author of the 
Apocalypse, he seems himself to forget that 
almost in the same breath in which Paul for- 
bade this indulgence (1 Cor. x. 21), in the case 
of public festivals to the gods, he ‘practically 
sanctioned it when he said, ‘‘ Whatsoever is 
set before you, eat,” and that at the table of 
an unbeliever. With the Apocalypse, as in- 
dicating the same tendency, though there is 
here to be found no trace of the Pauline 
Christology, must be taken the Epistle of 
James, in which Prof. Pfleiderer certainly does 
not hesitate to see a direct attack on Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith. 

Particularly interesting from this point of 
view is the treatment of the Gospels. The 
lecturer sets little value on the tradition which 
ascribes our second gospel, indirectly, to the 
Apostle Peter, whose interpreter Mark is said 
to have been. On the contrary, this work, with 
its depreciation of the Twelve, and especially 
of Peter, is distinctly the Pauline gospel. Not 
the less, however, may it have come from the 
pen of Mark, Paul’s companion, who was with 
him during his imprisonment. The Gospel of 
Mark was thus “‘a reply to the glorification 
of the Twelve in the Apocalypse, at the cost 
of the Apostle to the Heathen,” but was 
itself replied to by Jewish Christianity, in the 
Gospel according to Matthew. The Gospel of 
Luke was, of course, the gospel of reconcilia- 
tion. The Epistle to the Hebrews and that 
to Barnabas, as well as the deutero-Pauline 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, fall 
now to be treated under the head of ‘‘ Paulinism 
and Agnosticism’’; while the sixth and last 
lecture traces, in the Epistle of Clement, the 
Pastoral Epistles, and the pscudo-Ignatius, the 
transformation of Paulinism into Catholicism, 
discusses the perversion of Paulinism in 
Augustine, and its re-appearance in Luther, 
and distinguishes its eternal from its perish- 
able elements. 

This brief summary, it may be hoped, will 
sufficiently indicate that these lectures contain 
a great deal of very interesting and valuable 
matter. If they are necessarily a little 
superficial in their treatment, they will still 
be welcome to many as containing a restate- 
ment, in a shorter and more popular form, 
of the views worked out in greater detail in 
the author’s well-known treatise on Paulinism. 
Prof. Pfleiderer, as an independent critic, has 
not shrunk from applying the principles of 
the Tiibingen theology to a fresh investiga- 
tion of the early Christian records; and the 
results at which he has arrived, whether they 
shall be accepted in their entirety or not, 





must be examined with the respect always 
due to learning, ability, and candour. The 
book, I may add, if showing no extraordinary 
insight into the mind of the great apostle to 
the Gentiles, at least offers us an intelligent 
criticism of his doctrinal system; and, if it 
cannot boast any special charms of style, it 
is, nevertheless, written in excellent English, 
which stands in no need of the apology made 
for it in the first lecture. On the title-page, 
however, it is said that the work is ‘‘ trans- 
lated by J. Frederick Smith,” from which it 
would seem that we have not the lectures 
exactly as they were delivered. However 
that may be, thanks are due to the Hibbert 
trustees for this important addition to their 
valuable series of lectures. 
Rozert B. Drummonp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Ill-tempered Cousin. By Mrs. Elliot. 
In 3 vols. ( White.) 


The Heir Presumptive. By Florence Marryat. 
In 8 vols. (White.) 


Mrs. Hollyer. By Georgiana M. Craik. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Mother Darling. By A. 8. Bewicke. 
& Tuer.) 


The Cabman’s Daughter. 


A Summer Day-Dreamer. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Mrs. Extior made her mark some time ago as 
a bright and amusing writer of travel. She 
has a rich talent for description, and possesses 
a happy faculty of drawing out the romantic 
associations of old-word places. We do not 
think she was well advised in straying out of 
the path in which she had won distinction 
into the realm of fiction. As a novel Zhe 
Ill-tempered Cousin is disfigured by serious 
blemishes. The characters have a general 
lack of reality, and the narrative is somewhat 
disjointed. On the other hand, there are 
descriptive passages of much intrinsic merit, 
and in Mrs, Elliot’s happiest manner, though 
they impede the action and occupy a dispro- 
portionate space. We may instance her 
picture of Twickenham as it was in the days 
when Swift found Pope and his favourite 
spaniel upon the trim-kept lawn. Or, again, 
the sketches of the Terkshire scenery sur- 
rounding Lady Danvers’ house are refreshing. 
But to terminate the view from this Berkshire 
house with “a wide-stretching level horizon, 
high above which rolled the sea,” is taking a 
considerable liberty with geography. ‘‘ The 
Ill-tempered Cousin” who gives her name to 
the book is the daughter of an Anglo-Indian 
and of a ‘‘ Brahmin Princess.” Of course, 
Miss Escott is gifted with a fatal beauty, 
besides being full of waywardness and strange 
impulse. She falls in love at first sight with 
the hero, who strikes us as a very irreso- 
lute and procrastinating young man. Mr. 
Maitland is forbiddden to return her affection 
by a vulgar and unreasonable mother. Much 
as the great historian of the Decline and Fall, 
Mr. Maitland ‘sighs like a lover and obeys 
like a child.’ Gibbon, however, did not 
leave a broken heart and a mortified spirit 
behind him. Unsophisticated Miss Escott is 
naturally unable to understand her English 
lover’s temporising, and is maddened, more- 
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over, by anonymous hints proceeding from a 
very disagreeable person who herself worships 
the hero, and adopts a very direct way of 
expressing her passion. The inevitable con- 
clusion is not a very satisfactory one, but 
Mrs. Elliot manages it fairly well. There is 
a pleasant English girl given to climbing 
trees in strong contrast with her Ill-tempered 
Cousin; and the humour which lights up her 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain does not 
desert Mrs. Elliot in her description of Mr. 
Winter, the zealous musician, speculator and 
hunter after bric-a-brac. But we have too 
much of his broken and Teutonic English. 


In Zhe Heir Presumptive Miss Florence 
Marryat gives us another of her fluently 
written novels. The idea worked out is a 
tolerably familiar one. A girl with naturally 
affectionate instincts is schooled into an arti- 
ficial cynicism by a worldly mother, and 
marries a man for his title whom she knows 
to be incapable of giving her love. In Miss 
Marryat’s language Miss Ford declares herself 
with some vigour, and sufficient vulgarity, 
‘“not one of those spooney girls who are 
always talking about love, and men, and 
kisses and all that kind of rubbish ’’—a state- 
ment which rather confounds her father, a 
-imple old Indian officer. But as Lady Mount- 
arron, and abandoned to ennui, she has the 
overmastering need of love dangerously 
suggested to her by his lordship’s cousin, The 
Heir Presumptive. The part Mr. Brooke 
plays is hardly creditable to his manliness or 
his gratitude. Fortunately, lingering good 
feeling and the recollection of her father save 
Lady Mountcarron at the critical moment. 
Her lover, too, is brought to a sense of the 
irreparable injury he was about to inflict 
upon her by a timely experience. Miss 
Marryat is never scrupulous about extra- 
ordinary incidents and situations to serve her 
purpose. Having got the lovers so far, and 
having set their feet in a slippery path of 
duty, the next thing, of course, is to get rid 
of Lord Mountcarron, and reward them for 
their virtue and their patience. Miss Marryat 
goes about this in a very prompt and cold- 
blooded manner. A hunting accident is an 
expedient always ready to hand. So Lord 
Mountcarron is mounted upon an ill-tempered 
beast which conveniently bolts with him over 
the edge of a chalk-pit, and the lovers have 
their reward. Apparently the reader is in- 
tended to draw a moral from this conclusion. 
But we do not think that the story is likely 
to work in the interests of morality. Miss 
Marryat’s sentiment strikes a false note, and 
her cynicism is hardly refined. 


The author of Godfrey Helstone intro- 
duces us to a large gathering of young 
people in a hospitable country house. As the 
party is allowed considerable freedom, and 
conveniently divided up into pairs, a good 
many incipient flirtations soon begin. Mr. 
Keith Hollyer, a young giant with a taste 
for poetry, who is going out to seek his 
fortune in the Californian gold fields, is the 
best of the men, and his simple and ingenuous 
character is certainly well drawn. Who will 
win this prize? Such is the question we 
naturally put to ourselves, and the title of 
the novel suggests. We are not kept long in 
suspense about an answer. But a dangerous 


Shepton comes athwart the course of true 
love. While Mr. Hollyer isaway in America, 
the object of his devotion, who has some of 
the characteristics of Becky Sharp, very 
adroitly builds up her fortunes. He returns 
to find her a fashionable widow, and fights 
against the disillusionment as obstinately as 
he can. Then Mr. Hollyer, with all the 
clumsiness inherent in his sex, pours out the 
tale of his sorrows into Miss St. John’s ear, 
a confidence which she finds provoking for 
more reasons than one. However, misunder- 
standings are ultimately cleared up. It may 
be gathered from this that the story makes no 
pretence to a plot. But the characters, 
though slight, are not unskilfully delineated ; 
and the novel, which is written with con- 
siderable freshness, is redeemed from the 
commonplace by one or two touches of genuine 
cleverness. 


‘‘ This story,” so Miss Bewicke adds in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ the critics must condemn as written 
with a purpose.” A good deal of fiction of no 
mean order has, however, been written with 
a purpose. But itis always exposed to the 
risk of the author unduly subordinating plot 
and character to the moral which has to be 
conveyed. Miss Bewicke has not altogether 
escaped this danger. As a work of fiction her 
story can hardly be successful. As a piece of 
special pleading it is not ill calculated to enlist 
sympathy against the testamentary power 
which allows a man, under certain circum- 
stances, to dispose of his children’s guardian- 
ship without reference to the mother. Miss 
Bewicke constructs an extreme case, and 
Lady Clara Hastings certainly appears to give 
all possible hostages to fortune. Apart from 
this the Hon. John Portsdown and the typical 
old Family Lawyer are agreeable characters 
enough. But we have a low opinion of Mr. 
Snagger’s astuteness. The book is brightly 
written ; but to compare the heroine at one 
time to Lionardo da Vinci’s Medusa, and 
at another to Guido’s Beatrice Cenci, will 
produce in most people a contradictory im- 
pression. 


much originality or much ingenuity of plot, 


in by her class. 


rather out of place in the ranks. 


him to his son. 


The Cabman’s Daughter cannot boast of 


but it is a pleasantly written little book. The 
Reverend Jabez Judge and his daughter, who 
deserts the hero in order to fling herself into 
into the arms of his father, are conventional 
but exaggerated portraits, and the attached 
housekeeper, who addresses her master as “‘a 
gooseberry-eyed old Don Juan,” somewhat 
exceeds even the freedom of speech indulged 
The hero himself is saved, 
at the last moment, from throwing himself 
over Waterloo Bridge by a cabman, who seems 
The cure 
which the cabman’s admonitions had begun is 
completed by his daughter, and Mr. Storam is 
led into the paths of a truer religion and a 
sincerer love by the same agency. Things are 
then set right by the prompt intervention of 
a paralytic stroke which delivers Mr. Storam, 
senior, from his entanglements and reconciles 


Mr. Ord insists, in rather an obscure pre- 
face, that his three stories are studies taken 
from life, ‘‘ the life we banish from the stage 
and from the novel as lacking interest and 
dramatic force to-day.”’ After this, it is rather 





are the most common-place of fiction, and 
that his treatment is only singular in an 
attempt to deck them out in semi-philosophical 
trappings. To take the second story, we are 
beset at the beginning with a prolix explana- 
tion, which is no explanation, of what is 
meant by force of character. Than this 
quality, or rather something very much like 
its reverse, is illustrated in a Mr. Reginald 
Eden. The other stories have similarly dis- 
cursive prolegomena. Mr. Ord once chides 
himself ‘for arguing, or rather non-arguing, 
in acircle.” There is a good deal of this in 
the book. His descriptions of scenery, how- 
ever, would not be so much amiss if they were 
not laborious enough to suggest the estate 
agent’s catalogue. A little selection and 
elimination is greatly wanted. 

C. E. Dawkrns. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Ia Marine Frangaise sous Louis XVI. Par 
A. Moireau. (Paris: Hachette.) If a historian 
were to write anew the grand deed-roll of the 
British navy, he might find little difficulty in 
dividing his story into three periods. These 
epochs of development would fairly correspond 
with those of a man’s life growth, if, with 
George Eliot, we remember that natural growth 
eludes the barriers of system. Thus, the first 
period—infancy—would end in the earlier Tudor 
reigns, comprehending some six hundred years 
of slow advancement, from the time when the 
king owned only his ‘‘ esnecca ” (as seems pro- 
bable) to that in which he had a small squadron 
of well-built ‘‘king’s ships.” Then we were, 
as Shakspere words it, ‘‘that nook-shotten 
isle of Albion.” The end of the second era 
might safely be placed at the Revolution, 
embracing roughly two hundred years. It 
was the transition stage of youth, when growth 
became somewhat erratic and when the expe- 
riences and responsibilities of ‘‘ plantations” and 
an over-sea trade were first felt. Lastly we 
have the time of steady increase of strength and 
march of mind, betokening no break of con- 
tinuity or of progress—namely, the age of man- 
hood, not yet at its climax, we trust. Thus the 
secretof our naval strength is manifest. Steady 
— though slow, has been England’s motto 
or centuries, and she still wears it on her 
crown of glory. When we turn to the French 
navy the case is different, and M. Moireau 
places the truth before us when he writes: 
‘‘L’histoire de notre marine nous offre donc, au 
lieudu développement continu qui a porté la marine 
anglaise au point de perfection ov 1l’ont vue arriver 
les temps modernes, une série alternée de périodes 
brillantes et d’éclipses plus ou moins prolongées.” 
Richelieu, with ambitious purposes invi ew, 
set about forming a state navy on a perman- 
ent basis; but what he had accomplished 
was completely wrecked by the neglect of his 
successor, the ‘‘red” cardinal. Colbert’s elabo- 
rate plans and skilful organisation were car- 
ried on and worked out by his son, only to totter 
into ruin when placed under the care of Pont- 
chartrain and Fleury. So things continued. 
The Treaty of Paris left Great Britain in the 
plenitude of her power, with a fleet formidable 
enough to support increasing commerce and 
an expanding colonial empire—a contrast to the 
shrunken feebleness of her rival. But under 
Louis XVI. a resurrection took place, for 
which Choiseul and Sartines deserve the greatest 
credit. It was, as our author remarks, 
only a brilliant and ephemeral revival of the 
navy of the ‘“‘Grand Roi,” yet French naval 
officers of to-day point back with pride to the 
time of Suffren nf De Grasse as the period when 
their navy attained its acme of glory andim- 








Will o’ the Wisp in the person of Miss Sylvia 
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thehistory ofour naval war with France and her ! been out of print, it does not pretend to be a 


subsequent allies from 1778 to 1783. Perhaps 
it is because they have been so much occupied 


in discussing the question of ‘breaking 
the line,” and in criticising the tactics 


of various admirals, that the broader stra- 
tegical value of events occurring simulta- 
neously on five sea-theatres of war has been 
overlooked. Yet to strategy rather than to 
tactics, may we not say, historical importance 
attaches, for the latter science is in a state of 
constant modification, while strategy contains 
lessons for the future which are ever new. 
Moireau’s book is an excellent introduction to 
a study of this war, taking, as it does, a brief 
but comprehensive and interesting conspectus 
of the different ‘ campagnes.” ~— home 
waters, where the first shots were fired, we pass 
to D’Estaing and Howe on the American coast, 
and then to the longer struggle in the West 
Indies between Rodney, Hood, and Byron, and 
their antagonists, De Guichen, De Grasse and 
Lamotte-Picquet. Whence, noting affairs at 
Gibraltar, the reader is taken to the doings of 
the Bailli de Suffren, the first French sailor of 
his time. In Indian waters he fought five 
successive battles with the gallant Sir Edward 
Hughes during the space of seventeen months, 
and, by his indefatigable exertions, preserved 
to France her Indian settlements of to-day. A 
capital portrait of Suffren forms the frontis- 
jece of the book, and the author does not 
Resitate to compare the genius of Nelson, ‘‘ ce 
Suffren anglais,” with that of the Bailli. 
Speaking of De Grasse, M. Moireau says: 
“Tl avait pour principale qualité une admirable 
intrépidité, une bravoure 4 toute épreuve. Ses 
marins disaient de lui, faisant allusion 4 sa haute 
taille, ‘‘M. l’amiral De Grasse a six pieds: mais 
il a six pieds un pouce les jours de bataille.’ ” 
This irresistibly recalls Gillray’s early carica- 
ture. Again, in remarking on some of 
@’Estaing’s lost opportunities, our author 
writes : 
“De Suffren aurait attaqué hardiment, mais il 
avait précisément les qualités qui faisaient défaut 
4 d@’Estaing: il savait oser 4 propos, et ne reculait 
pas devant les plus lourdes responsibilités du com- 
mandement.”’ 
And in commenting on the admiralship (if we 
may coin the word) of Rodney and other 
English officers, M. Moireau displays a candid 
judgment—free from bias, a untainted by 
partisan feeling. Altogether we have a plea- 
sant, useful volume, which ought not to be 
despised even by students who have mastered 
Captain Chevalier’s elaborate Histoire, and the 
many other French works on the same war. 


Bibliotheca Normannica. Herausgegeben von 
H.Suchier. III. Die Lais der Marie de France. 
Von K. Warnke. (Halle: Niemeyer; London: 
Nutt.) We have sometimes protested—not we 
hope in any unscholarly spirit—against the 
very common habit of re-editing texts, early 
French and other, which are already available 
to the student, when so great a mass of matter 

ill remains in manuscript. This process does 
not affect the edition which Herr Warnke has 
produced (under Prof. Suchier’s editorship, and 
with a literary introduction on the subjects of 
the volume signed by Herr Kohler) of the well- 
known Lais of Marie. It is true that Roque- 
fort’s edition of that poetess is of much value 
intrinsic and other. It was one of the earliest 
fruits of nineteenth century interest in mediaeval 
poetry. It came into the hands and excited the 
attention of Goethe and Scott ; and its two neat 
volumes, with their elegant and conventional 
frontispieces (we have never ourselves under- 
stood how that wreath of very fat roses sat so 
undisturbedly on the brow of the Amante 
after her rough journey up the hill), will not 
soon be displaced from the shelves of those who 
love literature and know what literature means. 
But it is nearly seventy years old, it has long 





critical edition of all the MSS., and its loose 
and somewhat commonplace modern French 
version, is, to say the least, superfluous and 
sometimes irritating. Prof. Suchier must fight 
out for himself the battle with M. Gaston Paris, 
which he half indicates in his preface. For 
our part we shall say nothing more about his 
remarks than that they confirm us in an opinion 
long since held, that the effort to mark off 

ialects in Mediaeval literature with hard and 
fast divisions is, if not a fundamentally erroneous 
one, certainly more productive of logomachy and 
lost labour than of any solid gain to letters. 
The edition itself deserves to be well-spoken 
of. The fact that one hand is responsible for 
the text and the apparatus criticus, and another 
for the comparative and so far literary part of 
the introduction is ‘‘ for thoughts” ; but as it is 
nothing new there is no need to dwell on it. 
We gather from some words of Herr Warnke’s 
that yet another hand is going to re-edit the 
Fables and (we suppose) the Purgatory. Judging 
from a habit which we cannot but think & very 
mistaken one, a really literary introduction to 
the whole, of the critical rather than the merely 
erudite kind, must not be expected. But even 
without this, a new, handsome and scholarly 
issue of a work so charming in itself and so impor- 
tant in French literary history as Marie’s can 
only be welcomed. 

Le Fiabe di Carlo Gozzi. A cura di Ernesto 
Masi. (Bologna: Zanichelli.) Students of the 
Italian drama will welcome this collection of 
forgotten plays. Count Carlo Gozzi, the anta- 

onist of Goldoni, and like him a popular 
matist in eighteenth-century Venice, has 
not shared the lasting fame of his great rival. 
After some years of brilliant success, both he 
and his fairy plays were completely forgotten in 
Italy. The present selection of his best bur- 
lesques is the first reprint from the original 
edition of 1797—now a very scarce work. To 
many Gozzi will be best known by the praises 
of Goethe and Tieck, and the translation of 
his ‘‘ Turandot,” executed by Schiller for tne 
Weimar stage. But now, at last, he is revived 
in a manner befitting the earnestness of modern 
Italian research, and receives full justice at the 
hands of Sig. Masi. The critical and bio- 
graphical essay serving as Preface to the 
collection is a masterly piece of work—the 
result of much learning and analysis arranged 
in the pleasantest form. We see Gozzi in 
relation to his times, and—by the light of con- 
temporary judgment in Italy and abroad—are 
helped to an appreciation of his true place in 
literature. Scraps, too, are given from the 
Venetian’s unpublished memoirs, Memorie 
Inutili; and these are no less curious and 
wonderful than the whimsical plays that sent 
Goldoni into voluntary exile, and—for some 
years—banished his realistic comedy from the 
Venetian stage. 

Herr Pavut KIene, of the Realschule at 
Kempten (Bavaria), sends us a ‘‘ Programm” 
entitled William Forrest’s Leben und Werke 
Sh sgl Késel), which is a model of 

borious and scholarly research. William 
Forrest was an English poetaster of the six- 
teenth century, who gained some celebrity by 
his verses on subjects of religious controversy. 
His ‘‘Hystorye of Grysilde the Seconde,” a 
parallel between the lives of Katharine of 
Aragon and Griselda, was edited in 1875 for 
the Roxburghe Club by the Rev. W. D. Macray, 
together with ‘“‘An Oration Consolatory to 
Marye our Queene,” by the same author. The 
remainder of Forrest’s writings, with the ex- 
ception of a few short imens, exist only in 
MS. Herr Kiene has given a careful account 
of these works, and a summary of the few 
facts that are known respecting Forrest’s life. 
Although Forrest’s compositions are destitute 
of literary merit, they seem, from Herr Kiene’s 





quotations, to possess considerable historical 
interest, and on that ground would be worth 
printing. 

THE excellent series of ‘Englische Sprach- 
und Literaturdenkmale,” edited by Prof. 
Vollméller, of Gdéttingen, and published by 
Henninger, of Heilbronn, was begun with Miss 
Toulmin Smith’s edition of Gorboduc. The 
second volume, which is now before us, consists 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Dr. Albrecht Wagner, 
privatdocent at Erlangen. The text chosen for 
reproduction is the first edition of 1590, which 
has been reprinted literatim, with the variants 
of the editions of 1592 and 1605 at the foot of 
the page. The introduction of forty pages gives 
an elaborate account of the sources of the play, 
and of the relative value of the several editions 
used for the text. The notes, which are brief 
and to the point, chiefly deal with the explana- 
tion of words and with questions of prosody. 
Those who already possess Mr. Bullen’s hand- 
some edition of Marlowe in three volumes, 
published in the early part of the present year, 
will be perhaps the most disposed to welcome 
this scholarly little book, which is to be followed 
by the remainder of Marlowe’s works, in six 
more volumes, edited either by Dr. Wagner or 
by Prof. Breymann, of Miinich. It is right to 
= that the printing seems to bemost accurately 

one. 


THE first instalment of Dr. G. Poletto’s 
Dizionario Dantesco, including the letters A, 
B, C, has lately appeared. (London: David 
Nutt.) It promises to be a most important 
and valuable work. Its chief characteristics 
are: (1) it includes in its range all the 
works of Dante, and not (as Blanc, Bocci, &c.) 
only the Divina Commedia ; (2) it aims especially 
at giving references and illustrations through- 
out to the Summa of 8. Thomas Aquinas, whose 
direct and pervading influence on Dante is 
greater than that of any other author ; (3) it is 
not limited to words actually occurring in 
Dante, but under such words as anacronismt, 
attimo, botanica, &c., brings together refer- 
ences illustrative of the meral subjects 
thus indicated: some of the , sna and more 
disputed questions are reserved for a series 
of appendices, which are promised for such 
subjects as ‘‘Selva,” ‘‘ Veltro,” ‘Tre Fiere,” 
‘*Papalto e l’Impero,” &c. Though it is of 
course too soon to pronounce a general opinion 
on the merits of this work, the present instal- 
ment includes some highly important articles 
(such as Anima, Allighieri, Aristotele, Beatrice, 
Celestino, Cieli, Cristo, &c.), the elaborate cha- 
racter of which gives high promise of the 
probable value of the complete work. The 
author is an ardent disciple of the late Prof. 
Giuliani (Dante spiegato con Dante), and 
also apparently his literary executor, since he 

romises hereafter to complete and publish 

iuliani’s unfinished notes for his edition of the 
Divina Commedia. 


WE have also received: Johann Wiclif und 
seine Zeit, zum fiinfhundertjihrigen Wiclif- 
jubilium, von Rudolf Buddensieg, Achtes 
‘ausend (Gotha: Perthes); Das Buchhdndler- 
ische Konditionsgeschift : ein Beitrag zum Rechte 
des Deutschen Buchhandels, von Konrad Weid- 
ling (Berlin : Weidling) ; Kinder des Hochlands : 
eine Dichtung aus Schottlands Bergen, von 
John Henry Mackay (Leipzig: Friedrich); Aus 
England: Bilder und Skizzen, von Leopold 
Katscher (Leipzig: Reclam); Jl Tipo Estetico 
della donna nel Mediaevo, appunti et osservazioni 
di Rodolfo Renier (Ancona: Morelli); Storia 
di Nocera de’ Pagani, par Gennaro Orlando, 
Vol. I. (Napoli: Tocco); Vita di San Carlo 
Borromeo, rapportata alla Storia, per Cino di 
Villaflora (Milan: Civelli); Giuseppe Mazzini, 
nell’ Arte e nella Litteratura, per Salvatore 
Sacerdote (Bologna: Zanichelli); Al/mindelig 
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Krigshistorie, af Didrik Schnitler, IV, Krigs- 
historiens 4° Periode elle Krigskunstens Gjenf- 
deisestid (Christiania : Cammermeyer) ; &c., &c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Mr. John Morley is 
succeeded in the editorship of Macmillan’s 
Magazine by Mr. Mowbray Morris. 


Mr. T. HuMPHREY WARD has been engaged 
for some time past in compiling a biographical 
dictionary of notable personages of both sexes 
who have died during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. It will be published immediately 
under the title of Men of the Reiyn, uniform 
with Men of the Time. 


UNDER the title of What I Believe, a some- 
what unusual volume will be published in a 
few days, written by Count Leo Tolstoi. The 
work, which has already been published in 
Germany and France, but has been forbidden 
in Russia, is an exposition of the Christian life 
in relation to its social aspects and duties, 
apart from theological teaching and systems of 
ecclesiastical government. The volume is to 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S Christmas book this 
year will be entitled Marigold Garden. 


Cou. SEccoMBE, of whose Comic Setches from 
Enjlish History we spoke favourably last year, 
will publish for this Christmas Military Mis- 
readings of Shakespeare, printed in colours. 


THE author of the biography of Prince 
Bismarck, which Messrs. Cassell have in the 
press (as announced in the ACADEMY of last 
week), is Mr. Charles Lowe, M.A., the corre- 
spondent of the 7'imes at Berlin. It will be in 
two volumes. 


THE Rev. Thomas Cox, of Hipperholme, 
purposes to publish by subscription (at 6s.) a 
work called Clerical Halifax, which will give, 
so far as practicable, an account of all the 
vicars and lecturers of Halifax, and of the 
incumbents of the twelve old chapelries, since 
1558. There will also be lists of the masters 
of the three grammar schools of the parish; 
and mention will be made of a large number of 
local families, which supplied clergy during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Mr. FREDERICK W. P. JAago, author of the 
Glossary of the Cornish Dialect, has just com- 
piled a Cornish-English Dictionary. 


Wavpina’s Annales Ordinis Minorum Fratrum 
is at length to be continued, and vol. xxv. 
is already in the press. Mr. David Nutt 
receives subscriptions in this country. The 
first edition, in eight folio volumes, was 
published at Rome during the author’s life- 
time (1628-54); eleven more volumes were 
added in 1731-45 ; and the number was brought 
up to twenty-four by the Ancona edition 
(1841-60). We may add that a life of Father 
Luke Wadding, written chiefly from the point 
of view of Irish patriotism, has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gill & Son, of Dublin. The 
author is the Rev. Joseph O’Shea, who was a 
student in St. Isidore’s,College, founded at 
Rome by Wadding. Asa frontispiece there is 
a photograph of the portrait by Carlo Maratti 
(from an engraving), showing Wadding pointing 
to a picture of the Immaculate Conception, with 
prea doctrine his name will always be asso- 
ciated. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Quarterly 
Review will contain a general index to the last 
twenty volumes. 


Mr. F. D. MATruew, on reading through 
Wyelif’s Vialogus or Speculum Ecclesiae Mili- 
tantis, now at press for the Wyclif Society, finds 





indications, apparently conclusive, for assign- 
ing the date of 1378 to the treatise. This will 
give us an expression of the Reformer’s views 
on the Eucharist two years earlier than any 
writer has hitherto supposed he published them, 
and three years earlier than the date given in 
the Fasciculi Zizaniorum, which some of Wyclif’s 
biographers have considered authoritative. 


THE natives of Ceylon have begun to act 
Shakspere. Among the latest acquisitions in 
the British Museum is a translation of the 
‘“‘Two Gentlemen of Verona” in Singhalese, 
arranged for the native stage by the addition 
of verses to be sung in chorus. 


Mr. WALTER RocErRs Furness, the son of 
the well-known editor of the new Variorum 
Shakspere, has produced fifty copies of an 
interesting little volume, Composite Photography 
applied to the Portraits of Shakspere. Acting on 
Mr. Francis Galton’s suggestion on the general 
subject in his Inquiries into Human Faculty, 
Mr. W. R. Furness has composed into five 
‘‘Composite Photographs” these portraits of 
Shakspere: (1) the Chandos, Droeshout, Jan- 
sen, Stratford, Felton, and the Bust; (2) the 
Chandos and the Jansen; (3) the Chandos and 
the Droeshout ; (4) the Felton and the Stratford 
Bust; (5) Marshall’s copy of the Droeshout, 
the Ashbourne, and the plainly spurious Death- 
mask. Separate cepies of all the portraits 
follow. Unfortunately the only composite 
photograph of Shakspere which strict English 
students would care to have—that of the only 
two representations which they acknowledge 
to be genuine, the Droeshout and the Bust— 
Mr. Furness has not given. We hope he will 
add it to his second edition. 


Tue library at Lambeth Palace will be closed 
as usual for the recess for six weeks, from 
August 29, 


ACCORDING to a letter from Rome, the Pope 
last week distributed among the cardinals 
copies of an edition of his Latin poems, which 
he has had printed on rose paper, in fine 
elzevir type, with a border. of engravings. 
The poems are arranged in chronological order, 
beginning with 1828. Their total number is 
thirty-three, including translations into Italian 
verse by the Pope himself. The volume is an 
octavo, bearing the title Zeonis XIII. Pont. 
Maz. Carmina. 


M. Paut MEYER is editing for the Société 
des anciens textes frangais a MS. discovered 
two years ago at Courtrai, containing a life 
of Thomas 4 Becket in French of about five 
hundred verses. This differs from two other 
similar lives already known in that it describes 
an interview between Becket and Pope Alex- 
ander IIT, at Sens in 1165, after which the two 
travelled together to Bourges. But the chief 
interest of the MS. is linguistic and archaeo- 
logical. From certain peculiarities of style 
M. Meyer is led to believe that the author was 
an Englishman, writing at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. On every page are 
one or two illuminations, showing interesting 
details with regard to the dress of the time. 
Some of these illuminations will be reproduced 
by heliogravure. 


WE hear that a play, by Mr. George Moore, 
the author of A Mummer’s Wife, has been 
accepted by the manager of the Odéon. 


TuE Swiss poet, August Corrodi, died at 
Ziirich on August 17. He was born in 1826, 
and studied theology at Ziirich and Basel; but 
after completing his course, went to the Kunst- 
akademie in Munich and devoted himself to art. 
His poems and popular stories for children were 
written while he was working as drawing 
master at Winterthur. His dialectal poetry is 
remarkable for its humour and naturalness, 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


TueE following letter has been received from 
Walt Whitman, in connexion with the subscrip- 
tion that is being raised for him by English 
friends, as announced in the ACADEMY of 
July 11: 
* 328, Mickle Street, Camden, New Jersey, 
** August 1, 1885. 

‘* Dear Herbert Gilchrist, —Yours of July 21 just 
received, soliciting some definite word from me 
about an English or Transatlantic ‘free will 
offering ’—a proposed affectionate and voluntary 
gift to me from my friends there. I feel deeply 
even for the prompting of it, and should decidedly 
and gratefully accept anything it produces. (My 
publisher, David McKay, of Philadelphia, has just 
been over to pay the last half-annual royalty on 
my two volumes, Leaves of Grass and Specimen Days, 
which amounted to twenty-two dollars and six 
cents—this being the income to me from the sale 
of my books for the last six months.) Fearfully 
hot weather here. I have had a sunstroke which 
has made me weak, and kept me indoors fcr the 
last twelve days; but I move around the house, 
eat my rations fairly, write a little, and shall quite 
certainly soon resume my usual state of health, 
late times—doubtless lowered a slight notch or 
two, as I find that is the way things go on year 
after year. Fortunately I have a good, faithful 
young Jersey woman and friend, Mary Davis, who 
cooks for me and vigilantly seesto me. Give my 
love to W. M. Rossetti and to all inquiring friends, 
known or unknown. You are at liberty to 
make any use of this letter you see fit.—Watr 
Wuirman.”’ 

THE death is announced, at San Francisco, 
of Mrs. William 8S. Jackson, better known as 
‘““H. H.” According to the Critic she ‘ stood 
first among American female poets.” In this 
country she will be best remembered for her 
novel Ramona, a pathetic story of the wrongs 
of the Indians, which was published by Messrs. 
Macmillan towards the end of last year. A 
new edition is announced of her Century of Dis- 
honour, containing the materials upon which 
that novel was based. 


Mr. Henry ABBEY, of Kingston, New York, 
has become his own publisher, and will issue 
in the autumn a revised and enlarged edition 
of his poems. The book will contain all the 
poems he has ever written that he wishes to 
have live, and some heretofore unpublished. 
It will be sold by subscription only, and will 
be sent, postage prepaid, to any address on 
receipt of the price, 1 dollar 25 cents (5s.). 


Messrs. Harpers have published in their 
‘* Handy Series” a novel by Mr. T. Hall Caine 
entitled She’s all the world to me, which, we 
believe, has not yet appeared in book-form in 
this country. The scene is laid at Peel, on the 
coast of the Isle of Man, some thirty years ago. 


MEssrs. ROBERTS Bros., of Boston, announce 
a new translation of Pére Goriot, which is 
intended to be the first of a series of Balzac’s 
novels. 


WE observe that Mr. and Mrs, Pennell’s 
Canterbury Pilgrimage, which was published 
here for one shilling, sells in America (where, 
of course, it is copyright) for 50 cents., or 2s. 


THE Philadelphia Weekly Press has been 
taking the votes of its readers upon literary 
questions. Living story writers are thus ar- 
ranged :—Mrs. Beecher Stowe (113), Mr. E. P. 
Roe (112), Mr. W. D. Howells (91), Mr. W. 
Black (65), Mark Twain (43). Mr. Henry 
James, Mr. R. D. Blackmore, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and M. Jules 
Verne are alike ‘“‘ nowhere.” The most popular 
poems are :—‘ Evangeline” (125), Grays 
“Elegy” (113), ‘‘Thanatopsis” (80), ‘‘ The 
Raven” (58), ‘‘ The Psalm of Life” (55), ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Lake” (43), ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” (40). 


WE quote the following lines on Grant by 
Walt Whitman from the New York Critic of 
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August 15, though we are not sure that they 
appeared there first : 


-4¢ As one by one withdraw the lofty actors 

From that great play on history’s stage eterne, 

That lurid, partial act of war and peace—of old 
and new contending, 

Fought out through wrath, fears, dark dismays, 
and many a long suspense ; 

All past—and since, in countless graves receding, 
mellowing, 

Victors and vanquish’d—Lincoln’s and Lee’s— 
now thou with them, 

Man of the mighty days—and equal to the days ! 

Thou from the _— !—tangled and many- 
vein’d and hard has been thy part, 

To admiration has it been enacted! ”’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE SACK OF ATHENS, 
B.C. 86. 


So long ago! O golden head ! 
0 level brows whereon the dread 
Of coming years was shadowéd ! 
When, with white robes and sandalled feet, 
The maiden train swept down the street ; 
She walked among them, fair and sweet— 
My sister Leocorion. 


All worthy of thine ancient name, 

-O Athens, fallen from ancient fame, 

Were those clear eyes untouched of blame ! 
Why, when thy docm came down on thee— 
The whitest soul of all, did she 


Drink deepest of thy misery— 
My sister Leocorion ? 
So long ago! Yet still I hear 


The trumpets rir ging brazen-clear— 
The roaring flames—the shrieks of fear ; 
And I, down-beaten to my knee, 
Struck wildly, blindly, helplessly, 
What time the spoilers rushed on thee, 
My sister Leocorion. 


One moment swayed the throng aside— 
‘One cry of anguish thrilled and died— 
I saw thy grey eyes starting wide; 
The legionary’s hands blood-red 
Were twisted in thy locks :—I said, 
“*Twere better far that thou wert dead, 
My sister Leocorion !’’ 


‘They trailed thy white limbs o’er the stone— 
I sought to thrust my way,—a moan 
Called me to help—then all was gone 
In mists of blood. . . . The triremes bore 
Full many a captive from the shore ; 
But I have never seen thee more, 

My sister Leocorion. 


And now, a rhetor bent and old, 
A slave by Romans bought and sold, 
I sell them wisdom for their gold ; 
But where art thou? O sweetest one— 
I may not hope thou lookest on 
The brightness of the summer sun, 
My sister Leocorion! 


A. WERNER. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE August Livre (Fisher Unwin) contains 
but one article of any note—but that is a long 
one and of the best kind. It is a notice by 
M. Adolphe Racot of Gustave Planche, a critic 
far too little known in England, where the angry 
depreciation of certain Hugolaters (we fear 
we must add the undignified flings of 
Hugo himself), and the half jealous insinua- 
tions of Sainte-Beuve, have given a very unfair 
idea of a writer whose critical fac ty was 
— and his literary faculty worthy of it. 
e only fault to be found with M. Racot’s 
notice is that it does not contain any succinct and 
te account of Planche’s method. It is 

true that it refers to M. Montégut’s excellent 
a than which nothing much better can be 


M. RENAN IN BRITTANY. 


THE following is the text of the speech delivered 
by M. Renan at a “diner celtique,” given to 
him at Quimper, on August 18: 

“Que je suis touché, messieurs, de tant de 
bonnes paroles, et que je sais gré 4 nos jeunes 
amis, qui, me rendant Breton une fois par année, 
m’ont fait faire connaissance avec cette ville 
antique et charmante, que je désirais connaitre 
depuis silongtemps. Ainsi va lavie. Né 4 Tré- 
guier, yal poussé mes voyages du cété de ]’Orient, 

usqu’a Antioche; du cété du Nord, jusqu’a 

ecmes; du cété du Sud, jusqu’’ Assouan ; et, 
hier matin encore, je n’avais pas dépass¢ Saint- 
Michel-en-Gréve, du cété de Ouest. Notre race 
est coutumiére de courir ainsi le monde, quand le 
devoir l’appelle. Elle a raison. Le monde nous 
écoute volontier, quand nous lui parlons de ses 
intéréts généraux; car nous avons le don de la 
sympathie, cette intuition, cette illusion, si l’on 
veut, qui, dans tout homme, je dirai presque dans 
tout étre conscient, nous fait toucher une vie sceur 
de la noétre, dans toute fleur nous montre un 
sourire, dans l’univers entier nous fait voir un 
grand acte d’amour. Ainsi, tout petits que nous 
sommes, nous avons notre place dans l’agitation 
générale et nous servons. 

‘*Laissez-moi méme dire que le monde ferait 
peut étre bien de nous écouter davantage et de 
tenir plus de compte de nos timides observations. 
Le mal de notre temps, c’est l’dpreté dans les 
jugements; quelque chose de rogue et de dur, un 
ton tranchant, que l’on n’aurait raison de prendre 
que si l’on était en possession de la vérité absolue. 
(Et encore! Je crois que celui qui aurait ce 
privilége serait fort modeste.) Nous autres, que 
beaucoup de raisons ont tenus jusqu’ici en dehors 
de Ja grande aréne du monde, nous avons des 
nerfs moins excités, un sens plus rassis. On oublie 
qu’a la Revolution la Bretagne, avant la chouan- 
nerie, avait été girondine. Nous sommes en tout 
des modérés. Voili une attitude que nous ferons 
bien de garder; car le monde a force d’intransi- 
geance, comme on dit, m’a l’air de dégénérer en 
pugilat. Chacun croit avoir trop raison; heureux 
celui qui se résignerait 4 n’avoir raison que modé- 
rément ! 

‘*La démocratie, par exemple, est certainement 
un des besoins légitimes de notre temps. Eh 
bien! je trouve que nous sommes de trés bons 
démocrates. Je ne connais pas de pays qui ait 
plus que le ndtre le sentiment de l’égalité. Je 
passe 1’été prés de Perros, au milieu d’un hameau 
de trés pauvres gens; notre petite aisance doit 
leur paraitre de la richesse; mais, comme dit 
Dante, ‘ cela ne leur abaisse pas le cil.’ Dés que 
je leur ai parlé breton, ils m’ont tenu absolument 

ur un des leurs. Comme il est recu que, dans 
es ‘hauts pays’ (er broiohuel), ov j’ai été, il n’y a 
qu’a se baisser pour récolter l’or, ils trouvent tout 
simple que je sois un peu plus riche qu’eux. 
L’idée ne leur vient pas plus qu’) moi qu’il y ait 
par ailleurs entre nous quelque différence. 

“*J’en dirai autant de la liberté. Nous passons 
dans le monde pour d’affreux réactionnaires ; nous 
sommes, je vous l’assure, de trés bons libéraux. 
Nous voulons la liberté pour nous et pour les 
autres. 

“*Ce terrible probléme religieux qui pése comme 
un spectre sur la conscience du dix-neuvitme 
siécle, nous le résoudrions si nous étions seuls au 
monde. Nous sommes trés religieux; jamais nous 
n’admettrons qu’il n’y ait pas une loi de l’honnéte, 
que la destinée de l’homme soit sans rapport avec 
Vidéal. Mais nous admettons parfaitement que 
chacun compose 4 sa guise son roman de J’infini. 
Nous allons plus loin: nous admettons pour ceux 
qui croient, bien 4 tort, qu’eux seuls ont raison, le 
droit 4 l’intolérance, pourvu que cette intolérance 
ne se traduise pas en actes. La Bretagne a pu, d 
quelques époques, paraitre superstitieuse ; elle n’a 
jamais été fanatique. Pour moi, j’aime mieux la 
superstition que le fanatisme. Toutes nos vieilles 
races de l’Occident et du Nord ont été et sont 
encore superstitieuses; c’est l’Orient, le mauvais 
Orient, qui est fanatique. Oui, si nous étions 
maitres, nous résoudrions le probléme de la liberté 
réligieuse, que ne résoudront jamais les sectaires 
ni les irréligieux. Nous ne croyons nullement 
manquer 4 nos péres en faisant autrement qu’ils 
n’ont fait. Nos péres ont fait ce qu’ils ont cru le 
meilleur en leur temps. Nous essayons d’agir de 








méme. Que feraient de notre temps saint Co- 
rentin et saint Tugdual? Je n’en sais rien vrai- 
ment! Tichons de faire le mieux possible. C’est 
de cette fagon que nous avons le plus de chance 
d’Ctre leurs imitateurs. 

** Je crois donc qu’en restant fidéles 4 notre vieil 
esprit nous pouvons rendre au monde de réels 
services. Notre vieux fonds d’honnéteté, du train 
dont vont les choses, pourra étre plus que jamais 
utile. C’est 14 une qualité qui jusqu’ici n’a pas 
fait grande fortune dans le monde. on opinion 
est que sa valeur montera, par suite de la rareté de 
la denrée, Le monde se vide de dévouement, 
d’esprit de sacrifice. Nous en aurons longtemps i 
revendre. On aura besoin de nous. Ce n’est pas 
le moment de changer. 

**J’en dirai autant du courage. Nous sommes 
tous fils de marins et de soldats; nos pires ont 
combattu, ont monté 4 l’abordage. J’ai voulu 
m’enquérir de ce qui reste de Renans, dans le 
Gcélo, le pays d’origine de ma famille. Il y a 
encore tout un clan. Ils n’ont pas oublié que 
leurs aieux, depuis des sitcles, avaient pour pro- 
fession de casser la téte 4 des Anglais ou de se 
faire casser la leur; c’était honorable, car c’ était 
réciproque. Sur le bateau-torpille qui est venu, 
il y a quelques mois s’amarrer au pont de Solferino, 
i Paris, il y avait un torpilleur du nom de Renan. 
Ce doit ¢ctre un bien honnéte homme, et qui ne 
sait pas ce que c’est que la réclame, car il n’est 

as venu me voir. Je vous demanderai tout ’ 
*heure de boire un verre de cet excellent cidre 
i la santé de Renan, le torpilleur. Qu’elle était 
vraiment appropriée 4 nos aptitudes cette inven- 
tion! Elle a lair d’avoir ¢té faite pour nous! 
Elle attribue sa pleine valeur aux deux grandes 
choses de ce monde, l’intelligence (c’est-i-dire la 
science) et le courage. Je voudrais que I’ ‘tat de 
torpilleur devint la profession noble par excel- 
lence, celle des grands idéalistes, 4 qui l’on don- 
nerait le moyen de réver tranquillement en ce 
monde, sauf i les engager, aux heures héroiques, 
avec quatre ou cing chances contre une de n’en 
pas revenir. 

**Voici encore une autre découverte que j’ai 
faite au pays de Goélo. On me parla d’un Renan 
qui était mort en laissant une épargne de 50,000 fr. 
Cela me parut surprenant; ils sont tous pauvres 
comme Job. On m‘ajouta qu'il avait tout donné i 
l’Eglise, ce qui ne m’étonne pas; mais je voulus 
savoir comment il avait gagné ce capital ¢norme. 
Eh bien! je vous assure que voici ce qu’on m’a 
répondu: il était taupier, il se faisant cing sous 
par taupe qu’il prenait! Cela m’a fait faire des 
réflexions sur moi-méme. Moi aussi, j’ai détruit 
quelques b¢tes souterraines assez malfaisantes. 
J’ai été un bon torpilleur 4 ma maniére; j’ai 
donné quelques secousses électriques 4 des gens 
qui auraient mieux aimé dormer. Je n'ai pas 
manqué 4 la tradition des bonnes gens de Goélo. 
Voila pourquoi, bien que fatigué de corps avant 
lage, j’ai gardé jusqu’a la vieillesse une gaieté 
d’enfant, comme les marins une facilité ¢étrange 
i me contenter. 

‘*Un critique de beaucoup de talent me soutenait 
derniérement que ma philosophie m’obligeait 4 
étre toujours éploré. Il me reprochait comme une 
hypocrisie ma bonne humeur, dont il ne voyait 
pas les vraies causes. Eh bien! je vais vous les 
dire. Je suis trés gai, d’abord parce que, m’étant 
trés peu amus¢é quand j’etais jeune, j’ai gard’, i 
cet égard, toute ma fraicheur d’illusions; puis, 
voici qui est plus sérieux, je suis gai, parce que je 
suis str d’avoir fait en ma vie une bonne action; 
j’en suis sir. Je ne demanderais pour récompense 

ue de recommencer. Jc me plains d'une seule 
chose, c’est d’étre vieux dix ans trop tit. Je ne 
suis pas un homme de lettres, je suis un homme 
du peuple; je suis l’aboutissant de longues files 
obscures de paysans et de marins. Je jouis de 
leurs économies de pensée; je suis reconnaissant 
& ces pauvres gens qui m’ont procuré par leur 
sobriété intellectuelle de si vives jouissances. Li 
est le secret de notre jeunesse. Nous sommes 
préts 4 vivre quand tout le monde ne parle plus 
que de mourir. Le groupe humain auquel nous 
ressemblons le plus, et qui nous comprend le 
mieux, ce sont les Slaves; car ils sont dans une 
position analogue 4 la ndtre, neufs dans la vie et 
antiques 4 la fois. 

** C’est ce que je me disais ces jours-ci 4 Perros, 
en retrouvant toutes sortes de vieilles petites 





connaissances, des oiseaux, des fleurs dont j’avais 
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oublié le nom. On ne comprend rien 4 l’humanite 
si Yon s’en tient aux vues d@’un individualisme 
étroit. J’ai demandé 4 un de nos confréres du 
Muséum la vérité sur ce rocher du groupe des 
Sept Iles qui est, au printemps, rempli d’innom- 
brables oiseaux! Ce sont les oiseaux des iles 
Shetland, qui viennent déposer leurs cufs en 
terre tiéde; 1a, ils éclosent; puis les oisillons, tout 
d’une volée, regagnent leurs rochers des mers du 
Nord. Ah! voyez, je vous prie, comme ces petits 
étres sortent de l’couf maternel avec une profonde 
sagesse! Ainsi, ce qu’il y a de meilleur en nous 
vient d’avant nous. Une race donne sa fleur quand 
elle émerge de l’oubli. Les brillantes éclosions 
intellectuelles sortent d’un vaste fond d’incon- 
sciences, j’ai presque envie de dire de vastes 
réservoirs d’ignorance. 

‘*Ne craignez pas que je vienne vous engager 4 
cultiver ignorance ; c’est 1) une plante qui pousse 
fort bien toute seule; malgré l’instruction inté- 
grale et obligatoire, il y en aura toujours assez. 
Mais je redouterais pour l’humanité le jour ou la 
conscience aurait pénétré toutes ses couches. 
D’outi viendrait le génie, qui est presque toujours 
le résultat d’un long sommeil antérieur? D’ou 
viendraient le sentiment instinctif, la bravoure 
qui est si essentiellement héréditaire, l'amour 
noble qui n’a rien 4 faire avec la réflexion, toutes 
ces pens¢ées qui ne se rendent pas compte d’elles- 
mémes, qui sont en nous sans nous, et forment la 
meilleure partie de l’apanage d’une race et d’une 
nation ? 

‘*Merci donc, chers amis d’avoir ramené pour 
moi ces occasions, qui me sont précieuses, de me 
rejouir avec vous et de me retremper au vieil 
esprit. Votre jeunesse m’enchante, me soutient. 
Merci, dignes représentants d’une ville qui me 
sera désormais chére, de cet accueil qui m’a été 
profondément au cour. Merci, cher Hémon,* 
merci, cher Luzel,t de cette féte qui me laissera 
un délicieux souvenir. Je ne sais si j’en verrai 
d’autres de ce genre. Comme mon Age me con- 
seille de penser 4 la vie future, je me surprends 
parfois occupé i garnir ma mémuire des pensées 
qui devront V’occuper durant toute 1l’éternité. 
Eh bien! je vous assure que cette journée sera des 
meilleures entre celles dont je veux me souvenir. 
Votre cordialité, vos marques d’estime compteront 
entre les récompenses de ma vie, et, quoi qu’en 
disent les critiques qui voudraient me confiner 
dans un De Profundis perpétuel, je continuerai 
d’étre gai. Votre accueil m’assure, en effet, que, 
depuis quarante-sept ans que j’ai quitté la 
Bretagne, je n’ai pas, en somme, démérite.”” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“PRIMER” OR ‘ PRI'MER.” 
Kensington: Aug. 22, 1885. 

To my Speech in Song, forming one of Messrs. 
Novello’s ‘‘ Music Primers,” the circumstance 
of having heard several of their writers call 
them ‘‘ Pri’mers,” induced me to prefix a note : 
‘Pronounce the word Primer to rhyme with 
simmer, and not with rhymer. It is an old English 
word, liber primarius, and is not formed from the 
verb to prime.”’ 
As an A BC book, originally containing short 
prayers for teaching to read, the pronunciation 
primer is given by Walker, Smart, Ogilvie 
(Cull), Hyde Clarke, Webster, Worcester, Soule, 
and Wheeler, although in another sense some 
dictionaries also give pri’mer. Only Chambers 
ives both prim’er and pri’mer for the A BC 

k. For a type all printers say long prim’er, 
though I do not find this in dictionaries. A 
gentleman who said pri’mer wrote to me about 
the word lately, and said he had consulted 
a ‘‘Cambridge M.A.” on the subject, who 
asked ‘‘ What else could pri’mus give but 
primer?” They do not teach English pro- 
nunciation at Cambridge, and so there is some 
excuse for this M.A. not knowing the usual 
pronunciation of prim’, prim’rose, and primitive. 
Perhaps he said crime and criminal, équity and 
iniquity, just as I was once reproached for not 
saying inimical in an amicable conversation. 
The change of pronunciation of words having 
7, when derived from both Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon, from the Italian long i sound to the 
ae a English diphthongal sound, took place 
uring the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 
England, and at the same time for indigenous 
words in Germany and Holland. It has never 
taken place in ndinavia, Italy, Spain, or 
France. See my Early English Pronunciation 
— 1, pp. 270-97), for most of the history of 
the change; the end of it will be given in my 
Existing Phonology of the English Dialects, on 
which I am now at work, where the missing 
links of the change are shown to be still in 
existence. But, whenever Latin i or Anglo- 
Saxon i is shortened in pronunciation the 
old sound is retained. Compare child, children, 
to wind a windlas, wild, wilderness, hinder to 
hinder, kind, kindred (in all of which the 7 is 
@ modernism), andin names Wid-, Wich-, Whit-, 
Swin-, Wig- (where the ¢ was originally a long 
vowel). As for our English pronunciation of 
Latin itself in this respect it is purely frightful 
in its inconsistency. We say Sic vds ndn vobis, 
marking three perfectly unnecessary false quan- 
tities, and most English Latinists would make 
two more in continuing the line as nidificatis 
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aves. The late Prof. Hewitt Key insisted that, 
though our diphthongal coun of long i in 





nation having ventured on this frightful pro- 
nunciation in Latin), yet it was justifiable as. 
marking the quantity to English ears; and he. 
himself pronounced quis (for quibus) to rhyme 
with ice. Yet I cannot recollect his saying sic 
as a rhyme to pike, though of course he said 
sicut, rhyming to my cut, which in both vowels 
would have m unintelligible to a Latin. 
It is hopeless to reform our English pro- 
nunciation of English, and absurd to attempt 
that reformation on the basis of the English 
mispronunciation of Latin; but there were 
hopes a few years ago of reforming the latter, 
and I endeavoured then to give its principles 
in my Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pro- 
nunciation of Latin (Macmillan). I am afraid, 
however, that the inertia of schools and 
‘* Cambridge M.A.’s,” who only know pri’mus 
Cos to the cockney Lime’us), have ren- 
ered all such attempts abortive, while Greek 
pronunciation remains a still more horrible 
quagmire. I trust, however, that I have shown 
good ground for prim’er as an A B C book in 
the universal testimony of pronouncing dic- 
tionaries. Primer is one who primes, as a gun. 
was primed before central fire camein. And 
one must distinguish very carefully between 
a@ prime minister and a prim minister, though. 
both are ultimately primus. 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIS. 








IMPRESS OF THE SHAPE OF A METAL TYPE OF 
1487. 
Cotesbach: August 20, 1€85. 

In a copy of the Summa Angelica (an alpha- 
betical cyclopaedia of Cases of Conscience) by 
Friar Angelo Clavasio, printed (editio princeps) 
at Venice in 1487 by Nicolas de Franckfort— 
a volume which has recently come into the 
possession of the Ven. Archdeacon Pownall, 
F.S.A.—there is a flaw in the printing of 
one leaf, caused by the accidental presence on 
the face of the ‘‘ forme” of a metal type. 
The printing is very neat and small (Gothic), 
with fifty lines in a page of 6} inches, exclusive 
of margin ; and the type (a thin one, probably I) 
is just an inch long. It must have become 
inked on its side by the ‘‘ ball” or ange re 
which had extracted it and laid it down, and the 
ink (together with the great extra pressure to 
which from its prominence it would be sub- 
jected) must have made it adhere to the paper. 
Suhex, however, the other face of the sheet 
was printed, it was evidently discovered ; and 
the printer, in detaching it (apparently with 
his nail, and doubtless while the paper was 
damp), tore a hole nearly the width of its im- 
press, and extending a little beyond it to a 
narrowing point. But he did not throw away 
the damaged sheet. To do this, it must 
be remem , might often be to waste 
not that one sheet only, but, par. one of 
each of several other sheets already printed; 
for the types used for the earlier sheets were 
distributed and set up again many times over.* 
But even apart from this, it was usual in early 
printing that the publishers should make MS. 
corrections ; and so that course was adopted—the 
flawed lines of the text being re-written in full 
at the foot of the , both on the side where 
the type adhered, in on the other, where the 
hole caused by its removal partly injured two 
lines of the text. And the rubricator has marked 
with red the capitals occurring in this hand- 
writing at foot, just as he has done in the text, 
thus proving the MS. correction to have been 
made by the publisher, or original bookseller, 
and not by a purchaser or owner. : 

This instance, as many will be aware, 18 not 


* The — has 800 pages, or 1,600 columus 
of 50 lines; and since there are about 35 characters 





to the line, there would be needed nearly three 
million types if the whole were set up at once. 





Latin was, of course, purely English (no other- 
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the first that has been found of this particular 
accident. When the present writer drew atten- 
tion, at the Bodleian, to the flaw he had found, 
and its apparent origin, he was shown, in the 
bibliographic work of De Vinne (Invention of 
Printing, London and New York, 1877), a 
passage (p. 520, London Ed.) which he bases on 
a discovery by a French savant, J. P. A. 
Madden of Versailles, described in his Lettres 
dun Bibliographe (Paris, 1875), vol. iv., p. 231. 
It was in a work, eleven years earlier than 
this Venetian one, printed at Cologne in 1476, 
that M. Madden discovered the very same 
accidental blemish; and he gives a facsimile 
(copied in De Vinne’s work) of the flawed 
passage, and the following account of it : 


“Voiei comme je me rends compte de l’origine 
de cette empreinte: la balle, recouverte d’une 
encre visqueuse, appliquée avec force sur la page 
metallique, dont une ligne avait ses lettres faible- 
ment serrées les unes contre les autres, enleva de 
cette ligne la lettre ¢ probablement,* et 
la coucha sur la forme, a laquelle elle resta 
adhérente. Comme cette lettre n’a qu’une trés 
lente épaisseur, elle n’empécha le contact du 
papier et de la forme, qu’a une trés petite distance 
a Pentour.”’ 


To have proof of the shape of the early 
printers’ types is interesting, for several reasons. 
The earliest types had not the notch or notches 
which have now so long guided the compositor’s 
finger; but M. Madden's imprint shows a 
depression on the side of the type which, he 
says, answered the same purpose. The hole in 
the paper, in the present instance, prevents the 
possibility of any evidence on the existence of 
this depression ; but the outline is sufficiently 
clear to make it almost certain that the notches 
had not yet been introduced. One important 
improvement however, may with some certainty, 
be now assigned to the ten years 1477 to 1487, 
viz., the substitution of square for sloping 
shoulders to the type—a change of great value 
for the taking of waxen impressions with a view 
to stereotype, whether first adopted with that 
object or not. 

Asin M. Madden’s instance, the printing is 
perfect to within an astonishingly short distance 
of the edge of the superimposed type. 

The flaw does not exist in the Bodleian copy 
of the same edition; nor was the absence of a 
letter noted there. But it might be possible, in 
any such case, to identify with certainty the 
lifted type by comparing copies printed off 
before and after the flawed copy. 

The blemished page has been photographed 
by Messrs. Hills & Saunders, Oxford, from whom 
copies may be obtained by post for 1s. 7d. 

J. 8. Warson. 








THE MYTH OF ANDROMEDA. 
Higher Broughton: Aug. 8, 1885. 
Ibn Batuta, in the course of his narrative of 
experiences in the Maldives, recites a curious 
tradition, which has all the appearance of 


being a distorted variation of the myth of 
Andromeda : 


“Trustworthy men among the inhabitants, such 
as the jurisconsult Ica Alyamany, the jurisconsult 
and schoolmaster ’Aly, the K4zi’Abd Allah, and 
others, related to me that the population of the 
islands used to be idolaters, and that there 
appeared to them every month an evil spirit from 
among the Jinn, who came from the direction of 
the sea. He resembled a ship full of lamps. The 
custom of the natives, as soon as they perceived 

» was to take a young virgin, to adorn her, 





* The present writer ventures to think the lifted 
ype must, from its impress, have been, not ¢, but 
— point: a type which would also be 
Considerably thinner than ¢. There is surely no 
hecessity, as M. Madden yy to assume, that 
the type should be one of those immediately below 


and conduct her to a boudkhanah, i.¢., an idol 
temple, which was built on the sea-shore, and had 
a window by which she was seen. They left her 
there du the night, and returned in the morn- 
ing; then they found the young girl dishonoured 
and dead. They failed not every month to draw 
lots, and he upon whom the lot fell gave up his 
daughter. At length arrived among them a 
Maghrabin called. Abou’lbérécit, the Berber, who 
knew by heart the glorious Kuran. He was 
lodged in the house of an old woman of the island 
Mabal. One day he visited his hostess, and found 
that she had assembled her relatives, and that the 
women were weeping as if they were at a funeral. 
He questioned them upon the subject of their 
affliction, but they could not make him under- 
stand the cause. An interpreter coming in in- 
formed him that the lot had fallen upon the old 
woman, and that she had one daughter, who had 
to be slain by the evil Jinni. Abou’lbérécat said 
to the woman, ‘ I will go to-night in thy daughter’s 
stead.’ At that time he was entirely beardless. 
He was conducted the night following to the idol 
temple, after he had done his ablutions. There 
he set himself to recite the Kuran, then by the 
window he perceived the demon, and continued 
his recitation. As soon as the Jinni came within 
hearing of the Kuran, he plunged into the sea, 
and, when the dawn was come, the Maghrabin 
was still occupied in reciting the Kuran. The 
old woman, her relatives, and the people of the 
island came to take away the girl, according to 
their custom, and to burn the corpse. They found 
the stranger reciting the Kuran, and conducted 
him to their king, by name Chenoirazah, whom 
they informed of this adventure. The king was 
astonished. The Maghrabin proposed to him to 
embrace Islam, and inspired him with a desire 
for it. Then said Chénotrfzah to him: ‘ Remain 
with us till next month, and if you do again as 
you have just done, and escape the evil Jinni, I 
will be converted.’ The stranger remained with 
the idolaters, and God disposed the heart of the 
king to receive the true faith. He became Musal- 
man before the end of the month, as well as his 
wives, children, and court. At the beginning of 
the following month, the Maghrabin was con- 
ducted to the idol-temple ; but the demon came not, 
and the Berber recited the Kuran till the morning, 
when the Sultan and his subjects arrived and found 
him so employed. Then they broke the idols, and 
razed the temple to the ground. The people of 
the island embraced Islam, and sent messengers 
to the other islands, whose inhabitants were also 
converted. The Maghrabin remained among them, 
and enjoyed their high esteem. The natives made 
profession of his doctrine, which was that of the 
{man Malic. Even at present they respect the 
Maghrabins for his sake. He built a mosque, 
which is known by his name. I have also read 
the following inscription, graven in wood, on the 
enclosed pulpit of the grand mosque: ‘Sultan 
Ahmed Chénofrazah has received the true faith 
at the hands of Abou’lbérécat the Berber, the 
Maghrabin.’ This Sultan assigned a third of the 
taxes of the islands as alms to travelling foreigners 
in recognition of his reception of Islam through 
this agency. This share of the taxes still bears 
a name which recalls this event. Owing to the 
demon in question, many of the Maldive islands 
were depopulated before their conversion to Islam. 
When I reached the country I was not aware of 
this matter. One night, when I was at one of my 
occupations, I heard of a sudden people crying 
with loud voice the formulae, ‘There is no god 
but God,’ and ‘ God is very great.’ I saw children 
carrying Kurans on their heads, and women 
rapping the insides of basins and vessels of copper. 
I was astonished at their conduct, and said, ‘ What 
is happening?’ and they replied, ‘Do you not see 
the sea?’ Upon which I looked, and saw a kind 
of large ship, seemingly full of lamps and chafing- 
dishes. They said to me, ‘That is the demon; he 
is wont to show himself once a month; but when 
once we have done as you have seen, he turns back 
and does us no harm.” 

I have quoted the translation given in the 
Journal of the Ceylon branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1882. Mr. H.C. P. Bell, the 
hon. sec., adds that vestiges of this tradition 
still remain in the legends of the islanders. I 





the place where it lies. 


to that of Andromeda has been pointed out. 
In any case, the Maldivian legend is a curious 
addition to folklore. 


Wittram E. A. Axon. 








SCIENCE. 


The Phainomena or “ Heavenly Display” of 
Aratos. Done into English Verse. By 
Robert Brown, jun. (Longmans. ) 

Mr. Brown needs no apology for introducing 

the Phainomena of Aratos to English readers 

in an English dress. The work is not only 
curious and interesting in itself, but also 
valuable for the history of astronomy. It is, 
in fact, a versification of the astronomical lore 
of Eudoxos; and, though the astronomical 
knowledge of Eudoxos was probably but 
slight, while that of the poet was still less, 
it embodies the traditional information of the 

Greeks about astronomical matters which we 

now know to have been derived by them 

from the East. It consequently formed the 
starting-point of later scientific Greek astro- 
nomy, and, as Mr. Brown says— 

‘Numbers of commentators, at the head of 

whom stands Hipparchos, have exercised their 

learning and ingenuity upon it; whilst Cicero 
and Germanicus turned it into Latin verse. 

With the former it was evidently an especial 

favourite, and he remarks: ‘ Constat inter doctos 

hominem ignarum astrologiae, Aratum, orna- 

— atque optimis versibus de coelo stellisque 

se,’ ” 


Mr. Brown has published his neat and 
faithful translation in an attractive, not to 
say sumptuous, form, and has embellished it 
with numerous illustrations from a German 
MS. of the fifteenth century and other sources. 
A few needful explanatory notes are added 
at the foot of the page, and the work is pro- 
vided with an ample introduction and with 
appendices on some of the chief points raised 
by the poem. 

Mr. Brown believes that the poem not only 
embodies the astronomical ideas ultimately 
derived from Babylonia, but that the con- 
figuration of the stars as described by Aratos 
is itself of Babylonian origin, and belongs to 
the beginning of the second millenium before 
the Christian era. It is certainly inconsistent 
with the position of the constellations in the 
time of Eudoxos or Aratos, while a map 
attached by Mr. Brown to his third appendix 
shows how closely it agrees with the position 
of the principal stars near the equator at the 
time of the equinox 2084 n.c. In the Phai- 
nomena of Aratos, consequently, we have to 
see, not a Greek chart of the heavens as they 
appeared in the fifth or third century B.c., 
but a traditional representation of the stellar 
sky as mapped out by the Babylonians about 
two thousand years before. 

The decipherment of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions has proved two things, both of them, 
indeed, already divined by scholars, but from 
the nature of the case previously unverifiable. 
One of these is the fact that the signs of the 
zodiac were of Babylonian invention; the 
other that the configuration of the celestial 
globe took the shape in which it was received 
by the Greeks between B.c. 2500 and 2000. 
The precession of the equinoxes prevents our 
placing it earlier than about s.c. 2500, since 
before that date the sun at the vernal equinox 
would have entered Taurus and not the first 





am not aware that the resemblance of the story 


point of Aries, while the zodiacal cycle as we 
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find it in Babylonian and Greek astronomy 
begins with Aries. Accordingly, in my 
memoir on Babylonian astronomy, published 
eleven years ago, I concluded that the inven- 
tion of the Babylonian Calendar, and the 
beginnings of systematised Babylonian as- 
tronomy must be assigned to about B.c. 2000, 
though I admitted that the numerous records 
of eclipses incorporated in this systematised 
astronomy implied an enormous antiquity for 
the star-gazing of the Chaldeans. 
Since my memoir was written we have had 
to amplify very considerably our starveling 
notions of Babylonian chronology derived from 
the miserably short period to which authentic 
European history dates back. Sargon of 
Accad, whom eleven years ago I placed in 
the sixteenth century 3.c., and whom the 
most adventurous of my colleagues did not 
dare to refer to an earlier date than z.c. 2000, 
now turns out to have reigned as early as B.c. 
3800; and as it was for his library that the 
standard Babylonian work on astronomy and 
astrology was compiled, we have to trace the 
commencement even of systematised as- 
tronomy in Chaldea to a much older period 
than that in which the year began with Aries. 
Sargon himself, moreover, marks only the rise 
of Semitic domination in Babylonia ; and be- 
hind him lies the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the Accadian period which witnessed 
the development of Babylonian culture, and of 
which contemporaneous monuments have been 
found by the French at Tello. Now the 
original names of the signs of the zodiac are 
not Semitic, but Accadian, like the names of 
most of the fixed stars; the mapping out of 
the sky, therefore, and the invention of the 
zodiacal signs must be assigned to the remote 
age when the spring was introduced by the 
sign of the Bull. 
This is confirmed by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions themselves, as has been stated in a 
paper contributed by Mr. Bosanquet and 
myself tothe Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society (January, 1880), at a 
time when the early date of Sargon of Accad 
was not as yet known. In the Babylonian 


calendar of later times, the second month of 
the year was lyyar, the Accadian name of 
which signified ‘“‘the month of the Bull the 
Director,’ a phrase which seems to indicate 
the fact that the Bull ushers in and directs 
This is supported by the further 
fact that ‘‘ the Bull” was intimately connected 
with ‘‘the path of the Sun,” or the ecliptic. 
Thus the name of Jupiter was Lubat Gudibir 
‘the planet (literally ‘old sheep’) of the 
bull of 


the year. 


bull of light,” Gudibir, ‘the 
light,” being further identified with the god 
Merodach. The word is further explained as 
equivalent to ‘‘the furrow of heaven,” or the 
ecliptic, as Dr. Oppert long ago pointed out, 
the sky being regarded as a reflex of the 
alluvial plain of Babylonia, where the stars 
were ‘‘the heavenly flock,’’ with Arcturus 
or Bootés as their shepherd, and the sun the 
divine bull which ploughed its way through 
the months of the year. Hence the eighth 
month (Marchesvan) of the later calendar was 
called in Accadian ‘the month that is 
opposite to the foundation,” which can only 
mean that Iyyar and the sign of ‘the direct- 
ing bull” that presided over it were the 
foundation of the calendar and the beginning 


I have left myself no space for discussing 
Mr. Brown’s appendices, in which, among 
other pints, he shows convincingly that the 
reigns of the ten antediluvian kings of 
Bérdssos correspond to the distances between 
certain stars near the ecliptic, and demolishes 
‘‘ Herr Georg Knaack,” giving occasion to 
the wish that editors would not entrust 
books, dealing with Assyriological matters, to 
reviewers who, however excellent theirscholar- 
ship may be in other respects, are innocent 
of <Assyriological knowledge. But these 
points will doubtless be dealt with elsewhere 
by those who combine an acquaintanceship 
with Greek and astronomy with some know- 
ledge of cuneiform research. A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘TRISH LEXICOGRAPHY.” 

London : Aug. 21, 1885. 
A friend has just sent me a pamphlet, by 
Prof. Atkinson, of Dublin, published by the 
Royal Irish Academy, and bearing the above 
title. It consists chiefly of a series of dis- 
connected attacks on the dead Ebel and O’ Dono- 
van, and the living Windisch and Ascoli, with 
Prof. Atkinson’s explanations of certain Irish 
words which, in his opinion, those excellent 
scholars have mistranslated. At p. 19 I find 
the following passage : 


“‘In his translation of Cormac’s Glossary, Stokes 
(sub voce fidchel*) has the following passage : 
‘Cetharcoir cétamus in- ‘The fidchell is four- 
fhidchell 7 dirge a tithe. cornered, its squares are 
dub 7 find forri.’ right-angled, and black 
ard white are on it.’ 
Further on: 

‘Is direch ambesaib 7 


‘It is straight in the 
hitithid na screptra.’ 


morals and points of the 
Scripture.’ 

Prof. Atkinson adds that he believes ti means 
aline. But he does not say what he knows 
perfectly well, namely, that ‘‘Stokes” never 
made a translation of Cormac’s Glossary, though 
I printed, and presented to each member of 
the Irish Archaeological Society, a copy of 
O’Donovan’s version, with a few corrections of 
obvious slips. If, then, the renderings above 
given are wrong, O’Donovan is to blame, not I. 

Another instance in which Prof. Atkinson’s 
memory seems to have failed him is in the note 
to p. 27. There he gives as his own an ingenious 
po I think, correct explanation of the c in the 
Old Irish adjective ruclé (conspicuous). But 
this explanation (from rug-glé) is Ascoli’s, who 
in his Note Irlandesi, Milano, 1883, p. 49, com- 
pares rug-etrachtaib (gl. praeclaris), rug-solus, 
(gl. praeclara). Prof. Atkinson also seems to 
have taken (‘‘ conveyed the wise it call’) from 
p. 38 of the same Note, of which there are pro- 
bably not many copies in Dublin, the explana- 
tion of fordiuc laimmim as the dative sg. of 
fordiuclaim(swallowing-up). This really belongs 


to Count Nigra. 


philologist, ‘‘ the baleful results of literary 
vendetta.” 
sistent than himself in keeping up this vendetta, 
and who has suffered more sadly by doing so ? 


Prof. Atkinson (p. 31) regrets, as a Celtic 


Let me ask him who is more per- 


WHITLEY STOKEs. 








‘* INDEX TO ORIENTAL SUBJECTS IN PERIODICAL 


LITERATURE.” 
London : August 25, 1885. 


In reference to the remarks in last week’s 
ACADEMY concerning the ‘‘ Index to Articles 
relating to Oriental Subjects in Current Peri- 
odical Literature,” lately started in our Literary 


a 


Record, will you kindly allow us to say that the 
Index is fully recognised, and is stated in each 
number, to be an ‘ attempt” only. 

So far as the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is concerned, no numbers for 1885 
have as yet been received; and, as the start- 
ing date for the Index was fixed at January 
1, 1885, the contents could not have been 
indexed. These will appear in due course. 

The omission in connexion with Nature shall 
be rectified as quickly as possible; but, as 
regards the Z'imes, the sub-editor thinks this 
is too leviathan a task for him, working as he 
does single-handed. If any kind friends will 
assist him he will be very pleased. 


TRUBNER & Co. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. announce a new 
series of geographical text-books, based upon 
the principle that geography can only be 
taught practically by means of familiar local 
illustrations. In a preliminary volume, the 
teacher is taught how to lay a solid geographical 
basis, founded upon the pupil’s own personal 
experience. Throughout the series the funda- 
mental idea will be to present the essential facts 
in such a way as will show their relationship to 
each other. The physical features will be con- 
nected with the climatology of a country, and 
both will be shown to affect the distribution of 
life, while the bearing of all these influences 
upon human history and commercial progress 
will be constantly kept in view. The boundaries 
of parishes and countries, the positions of towns 
and the diffusion of population, will be linked 
with their geographical explanation. A know- 
ledge of the topography of a country, and of 
the local names by which it is expressed, will 
be shown to be the necessary accompaniment of 
an adequate knowledge of the history of the 
inhabitants. In short, it will be a constant 
aim to represent geography not as a series of 
numerical tables or a string of disconnected 
facts, but as a luminous description of the earth 
and its inhabitants, and of the causes that 
regulate the contrasts of scenery, climate, and 
life. The editor of the series will be Dr. A. 
Geikie, Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, who has 
secured the co-operation of (among others) Mr. 
H. W. Bates, Mr. Clements R. Markham, Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, and Dr. E. B. Tylor. 


Tue German Association of Naturalists and 
Physicians will meet this year at Strassburg on 
September 17. 


Mrs. ExizAnetnH TuHompson, of Stamford, 
Connecticut, who is already well known for 
her benefactions to churches and charitable 
undertakings, has vested in a board of trustees 
the capital sum of 25,000 dollars (£5,000), the 
income of which is to be devoted to the ad- 
vancement of scientific research in its broadest 
sense, with the understanding that the main- 
tenance of an International Scientific Associa- 
tion, when founded, shall have a prior claim. 
In the meantime, the trustees are ready to 
receive applications for the first distribution of 
the income, which will probably be made next 
autumn. The secretary is Dr. C. 8. Minot, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tuk students of the Academy at Neuchatel 
have collected a sufficient sum for a marble 
bust of Agassiz, to be placed in the new 
academy buildings. The commission has bee? 
given to the sculptor Iguel. 


Tue new volume in the ‘“ Bibliotheque 








of the year. 


gwyddbwyll, commonly rendered ‘‘ chesshoard.’’ 


* Prof. Atkinson means jfdchell=the Welsh 


Anthropologique,” published by MM. Delahay 
and Lomenin,4 will be Darwinisme, by ™ 





Mathias-Dewal. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Amone the Sanskrit MSS. collected by Mr. 
Cecil Bendall in Nepal, as noticed in the 
AcADEMY of June 6, is a palm-leaf copy of 
Nirada, written in A.D. 1407, which turns out 
to contain an entirely new recension of that law- 
iver’s code. The title of the work as here given 
Manava-nydya-gastram Ndrada-prokta-samhita) 
confirms the Indian tradition as to its connexion 
with the celebrated ‘‘ Institutes of Manu.” The 
discovery has been made opportunely, as at 
resent the text is being printed by Prof. 
Folly, of Wirzburg, to whom Mr. Ben has 
accordingly lent the MS. 


A LONG inscription of Nissanka Malla (twelfth 
cen , which has just been discovered at 
An pura in Ceylon, will be published in 
the Journal of the Pali Text Society for this 
year. 


CLASSIOAL philology, and the University of 
Leipzig in particular, have suffered another 
heavy loss in the death of Ludwig Lange, 
shortly after that of his colleague, Georg 
Curtius. Lange was born in 1825, and ap- 
pointed professor at Leipzig in 1871. His chief 
work was a great Handbuch der Rémischen 
Altertiimer. Students of Homer are familiar 
with his treatise on the particle Ei, 


THE forthcoming course in Semitic languages 
at the Johns Hopkins University, under the 
superintendence of Prof. Haupt, comprises no 
less than thirteen series of lectures for advanced 
students—three in Hebrew, two each in Arabic 
and Assyrian, and one each in Biblical 
Aramaean, Syriac, Ethiopic, Babylonian, Ak- 
kadian, and Sumerian. This is in addition to 
lectures for beginners. 

THE current number of Hermathena (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis, & Co.) opens with an interest- 
ing paper by the Bishop of Limerick, Dr. 
Graves, on “Two Fragments of a Greek 
Papyrus,” illustrated with four photographs. 
The fragments evidently belong to a cyclic 

m, which the bishop conjectures may have 

m by Proclus, the Neo-Platonist. The date 
of the handwriting may lie between the third 
and fifth century A.D. The papyrus was bought 
by the bishop at Luxor in 1882 from an Arab 
dealer in antiquities, together with several other 
fragments in Coptic. The other papers include, 
besides the usual critical notes on Latin and 
Greek texts by Profs. Tyrrell, Palmer, and 
others, an examination of the “‘ Cross-References 
in the Philosophumena of Hippolytus,” by Prof. 
George Salmon, in which he contends that there 
must have been some relation of interdependence 
between the heretical documents quoted in that 
work; and a sixth paper by Prof. George A. 
Allman on ‘‘Greek Geometry from Thales to 
Euclid,” to which we hope to refer again. 








FINE ART. 


George Jamesone, the Scottish Vandyke. 
By John Bulloch. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) 

Ix this handsome volume Mr. Bulloch has 

made a painstaking and praiseworthy effort 

to collect and systematise all that can be 
discovered regarding the life and productions 
ofhis great townsman, and to illustrate the 

Painter’s career by a view of the surroundings, 

Social and political, which environed it. 

More than a hundred years after Jamesone’s 

death Horace Walpole assigned to him a place 

in the Anecdotes, deriving the information 
embodied in his sketch from a certain ‘ John 

Jamesone, wine merchant, in Leith,” who 

ems to have claimed descent from the 

wtist, though it should be remembered that 


on the painter’s death, in 1644, no son 
survived to carry his name into the succeeding 
century. Some seventy years after the 
publication of Walpole’s book another im- 
portant contribution was made to our know- 
ledge of Jamesone by Allan Cunningham’s 
article in the Eminent British Painters, 
which was prepared with the assistance of 
David Laing, an antiquary who possessed a 
knowledge of early Scottish art only less 
wide and accurate than his acquaintance with 
early Scottish literature. 

It has, however, been reserved for Mr. 
Bulloch to devote an entire volume to the 
first of Scottish portrait-painters, to spend 
years in a search for every fragment of con- 
temporary reference to his career, and to 
compile a systematic catalogue of his pro- 
ductions. Evidently the author has devoted 
the most unsparing labour to his subject. 
The Burgh Records of Aberdeen, council 
registers, Baillie Court books, Sasine regis- 
ters, birth registers and burial registers, the 
Guild Records of Edinburgh, the poems of 
Johnston and Wedderburn, contemporary 
diaries like those of Alexander Jaffray and 
Sir Thomas Hope, and histories like Spald- 
ing’s Memorialls, have been subjected to the 
closest scrutiny, not without result. It must 
be confessed, however, that, when all is done, 
the personality of Jamesone still remains a 
very shadowy one; and we are forced to the 
conclusion that many even of the meagre 
particulars which have hitherto been accepted 
as the ascertained facts of his life are tra- 
ditionary and conjectural, rather than defi- 
nitely historical and verifiable. But at least 
in closing Mr. Bulloch’s volume we can feel 
satisfied that the whole subject has at length 
been fully investigated, and that little of 
the discoverable remains to be gleaned by 
future research. And, if the mist of the 
past still obscures the figure of the artist 
himself, his surroundings have received very 
complete exposition. The book might have 
been titled ‘‘ George Jamesone and his Times.” 
We are presented with a picture of the period 
in which he flourished; its political, social, 
religious, and artistic aspects are clearly set 
before us; we have biographies of his towns- 
men and neighbours, his friends and patrons, 
and are thus enabled to realise the entourage 
amid which he worked, and prepared for a 
keener interest in his portrayal of contem- 
porary personalities. 

The work opens with a chapter devoted to 
a résumé of the early history of painting in 
Scotland, indicating with sufficient clearness 
the claim of Jamesone to be regarded as 
practically the earliest not only of Scottish, 
but of native British portraitists. It should 
be noticed in passing that the “picture” of 
James III. and his Queen which Mr. Bulloch, 
following Pinkerton, states to be ‘‘ at Ken- 
sington,” is a portion of the altar-piece of 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, in which 
the king and Margaret of Denmark are repre- 
sented on separate panels, and that this 
diptych was deposited nearly thirty years ago 
in Holyrood Palace. The remark, too, at 
pp. 16 and 17, that genuine portraits of Queen 
Mary Stuart ‘‘seem all to have been painted 
during her youth in France,” is misleading ; 
for we know, from her own letters, and those 
of Nau, her secretary, that in January, 1575, 
she ordered four portraits of herself to be 











executed in France and sent to her, and that 
she sat to a painter while at Sheffield Castle, 
in August, 1577. (See Labanoff, Recueil, 
tome iv., pp. 256, 390.) 

Passing to the biography of Jameson, we 
are met at the very outset by the uncertainty 
which hangs over his entire life. No docu- 
mentary record of his birth has been dis- 
covered; but the present biographer shows 
good reason for assigning the event to 1588, 
instead of 1586, the date assumed by Walpole 
and adopted by Cunningham and Redgrave. 
The painter is believed to have studied in the 
Grammar School and Marischal College of 
Aberdeen, and the received tradition that he 
was the fellow-student of Vandyke in the 
studio of Rubens in Antwerp appears to rest 
upon no surer evidence than such as is 
afforded by the Flemish style of his pro- 
ductions. We trace him again in Scotland 
in 1621, for a portrait of the first Earl of 
Traquair, now in the possession of the Earl of 
Kintore, bears that date.* 

Soon the artist had attained an excellent 
practice as a portrait-painter in Aberdeen, 
being employed by the burgesses of the 
city and by the nobility of the North. In 
1624 we have record of his marriage to 
‘‘Tssobel toche’’; and in 1629 the baptismal 
register affords proof of the assured social 
status of the painter by preserving the names 
of Provost Menzies, Baillie Jaffray, Prof. 
Strachan, and other worshipful and learned 
personages, who honoured the artist by 
standing godfather to his offspring. In 1633, 
along with Principal Adamson and Drummond 
the poet, he took an important part in the 
preparations for the reception of Charles I. 
in Edinburgh, on the occasion of his Scottish 
coronation, and he seems then to have been 
honoured by sittings from the king at Holy- 
rood. Having returned to the north, the 
painter, in the autumn of the same year, again 
left Aberdeen, now in company with Alexander 
Jaffray, the diarist, and other friends; registered 
himself a burgess of Edinburgh as he passed 
through the Scottish capital; and, after residing 
for a time in London, proceeded to the Continent 
along with Sir Colin Campbell. This exception- 
ally cultured Highland gentleman, the Eighth 
Laird of Glenorchy, was one of Jameson’s 
best patrons. For him the artist executed 
quite a gallery of portraits, of which many 
are preserved at Taymouth and Langton 
House, and some are more widely known 
through the engravings in Pinkerton. The 
painter’s letters to Sir Colin, now in the 
charter-room at Taymouth, afford interest- 
ing glimpses of his way of work. In one 
he promises to reproduce sixteen portraits in 
eight weeks, ‘‘ and my pryce shall be bot the 
ordinarie since the measure is just the 
ordinarie’”’—to wit, ‘‘ twentie merkis’’ each, 
or, if framed, ‘‘ twentie poundis’’ (Scots). 

In May 1635 we find Jamesone acquiring 





* Mr. Forbes-Robertson, indeed, in the Art 
Journal for 1884, pp. 392-3, states that the portrait 
of the Rev. John Livingstone, No. 91 of the 
present catalogue, a work which he accepts as 
authentic, is dated 1620; but the ‘ Person of 
Ancrum”’ was born in 1603, while, according to 
Mr. Bulloch, the picture represents a man of fifty, 
is ‘*a somewhat doubtful Jamesone,’’ and has been 
largely repainted by a modern restorer, who has 
inscribed the work with the name of its subject, 
and to whom—one may suppose—the date also is 
due. 
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from the magistrates of Aberdeen, with a 
view to the erection of a country house, a 
plot of ground on the outskirts of the city, 
known as ‘‘ the playfield,” which had run to 
waste and suffered from the floods of the 
Denburn. This ground he engages to protect, 
cultivate and plant, on condition that he is to 
enjoy a life-rent of it, and that after his death 
it is to be devoted ‘‘to the publict vse and 
benefitt of the haill toune in all tyme thair- 
eftir.” Three years later, in July 1638, we 
trace him, in the diary of Sir Thomas Hope, 
Lord-Advocate, practising his art in Edin- 
burgh. 

Meanwhile the politics of the country had 
been becoming more and more troubled; and 
the artist on one occasion, at least, was sucked 
into the turmoil—if he be, indeed, that same 
George Jamesone who, according to Spalding, 
was sent to Edinburgh in 1640, along with 
other Aberdeen lairds and burgesses, on trial 
for his refusal to sign the covenant, and who, 
with his townsman Ex-Dean of Guild ‘‘ George 
Moresonne,” seems with difficulty to have 
‘‘wan frie and paid no fine.” Walpole has 
preserved the fact that the artist’s will, a 
document now lost, was drawn out in the 
following year. It provided for his wife and 
family, and also for a natural daughter, and 
bequeathed to Lord Rothes a full-length of 
the king and a picture of ‘‘ Martha and Mary,” 
and to William Murray a collection of medals. 
The painter seems to have been occupied to 
the last with his work, for a portrait at 
Yester bears the date of 1644. Towards 
the end of that year he died suddenly at 
Edinburgh; and on December 11, ‘‘ Mary, 
Issobella and Marjorie Jamesone”’ were 
served heirs portioners in general to their 
father, his widow retaining a life interest in 
her late husband’s property. 

One of the most useful parts of the book is 
its annotated list of Jamesone’s works, which 
are catalogued to the number of 186, exclusive 
of the religious subjects in the Scots College, 
Rome, upon the authenticity of which Mr. 
Bulloch does not venture to pronounce. 
Several, indeed, of the specified items are 
marked as doubtful, and not a few genuine 
works are stated to have suffered irremediably 
from the hands of the restorer. Much interest 
is given by the brief but helpful biographical 
notes on the subjects of the portraits. With 
very few exceptions all the collections whose 
treasures he describes have been personally 
visited by the author ; indeed, many of them 
have been subjected to a second examination 
after the biography was well in progress. 
This final survey would appear occasionally to 
have modified the conclusions arrived at in 
the first—in such a case, for instance, as 
No. 80, ‘‘ Mrs. Duff, of Muldavit,” which, at 
page 99, is praised as ‘‘a choice specimen of 
Jamesone’s skill,” ‘‘one of the finest female 
heads he ever painted”; while in the cata- 
logue we find the more cautious statements 
that, ‘‘although the restorer has been at 
work, the spirit of Jamesone has not been 
lost,” and that ‘‘altogether one has little 
hesitation in accepting the portrait as one 
of the Jamesone Gallery.” We notice a 
curious omission in the list of works possessed 
by Mr. Erskine-Murray. There is no refer- 
ence to his bust-portrait of the Lord Treasurer 
Mar, a work undoubtedly by the same hand 
as No. 147, “Sir Alexander Erskine of 


Cambuskenneth,” in the same collection, 
which Mr. Bulloch assigns—we believe with 
justice—to Jamesone. 

One cannot help feeling that greater com- 
pleteness and higher value would have been 
given to this section of 4 work designed to be 
exhaustive and final on its subject by the 
in the catalogue, of a more 
methodical and closely differentiating system 
of description, which would have entailed 
little additional and no unwelcome labour 
upon so devoted a student as Mr. Bulloch. 
We should, at least, have been furnished 
with a uniform statement of the size of the 
works—bust, half, or whole-length. From 
the catalogue one cannot gather whether No. 
47, “ John, Earl of Mar,” is a replica of No. 
123, or a different rendering of the nobleman ; 
and we should be in a similar uncertainty 
regarding Nos. 20 and 89, “‘ Robert Gordon of 
Straloch,” were it not for the note appended 
to both pictures that the work is engraved in 
Chambers’s Hminent Scotsmen. 
of the two paintings, we are inclined to ask, 
was the print taken? It bears the inscription, 
‘‘ From the-original picture in the possession 
of William Gordon Cumming, Esquire, of 
Pitburg and Dyce.” 

With regard to the style of the book, it 


partly covering the same ground, Den Danske 
Erobring af England og Normandiet (** The 
Danish Conquest of England and Normandy ”), 
was published in 1863, and has not been trans- 
lated into English. Although attractively 
written, it cannot be said to show that the 
author had bestowed much original research on 
the subject since the completion of his better- 
known volume. In October 1854 Worsaae 
received the title of Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, where for several years he 
lectured on Northern Antiquities. He was in 
1865 appointed Director of the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities, and of the Ethnographi- 
cal Museum — these offices having me 
vacant by the death of his teacher, the emi- 
nent antiquary, Christian Jurgensen Thomsen, 
Prof. Worsaae’s smaller writings are numerous, 
his two latest productions of any consequence 
being Nordens Forhistorie efter samtidige Min- 
desmeerker, which was a recast of a course of 
lectures delivered to working men; and an 
illustrated book in English on The Industrial 
Arts of Denmark, which was prepared in con- 
nexion with the Scandinavian Loan Exhibition 
at South Kensington in 1882, and was published 
as a volume of the ‘‘South Kensington Art 
Handbooks.” Prof. Worsaae was a Knight of 
the Dannebrog and other Danish orders, and 
for a short period he held the office of Minister 
ef Education. He was a member of several 
English learned societies, and at one time 


been subjected to a closer literary revision, 
which would have diminished the number of 
irritating little inelegancies and inaccuracies 
of expression which at present mar some of 
the pages of a work which represents much 
earnest labour, and will be welcome and 
useful to the students of our national por- 


would have been well if its proof-sheets had contributed frequently to English — 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


STONE CIRCLES. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge : 
Aug. 24, 1885. 


Mr. Bradley, in his review of Mr. Lukis’s Pre- 








PROF. WORSAAE. 
THE name of Jens Jacob Asmussen Worsaae, 


traiture. J. M. Gray. historic Stone Monuments of Cornwall (ACADEMY, 


August 22), quotes a passage respecting the 
original purpose of stone circles, which anti- 
quaries have variously explained as temples, 
sepulchral enclosures, or protection walls for 
herds of cattle. This called to my mind a state- 
ment of Aristotle which (I speak with all the 


who died suddenly on August 15, has so long 


one of the fathers of the science of prehistoric 
archaeology, that it is not surprising that some 
of the newspaper notices of his death have 
spoken of his advanced age. As a matter of 


Horsen, and afterwards at the ‘ Borgersdyds- 
skole” at Copenhagen, from which he proceeded 
to the university of that city in 1838. During 
his university course he was employed as an 
assistant in the Royal Museum of Northern 
Antiquities, and from 1842 to 1847 was sent by 
the Government on several archaeological 
missions to Sweden, Norway, Germany, and 
the British Isles. His earliest published work, 
Danmarks Oldtiden, appeared in 1843, when the 
author was only twenty-two years of age. The 
book attracted great attention, and the theories 
which it enunciated excited much controversy ; 
but it may be said that, though in a considerably 
modified form, they are now generally accepted. 
An English version of the book, under the title 
of The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, was 
published in 1849, translated (with additions) by 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, who, by a singular coincidence, 
died on the same day as the author whom he 
introduced to English readers. Another book 
of Worsaae’s, Z'he Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, which was pub- 
blished in Danish in 1851, and in English in 
the following year, still retains much of its 








value, though some of the writer’s particular 
conclusions require correction. A later work, 


oa : . diffidence of an ‘‘ outsider” on these subjects) 
been familiar to the English public as that of has never been quoted in reference to this 


Aristotle (Politics iv., 1324, 18), 
after describing in what high esteem warlike 
prowess was held, , * with what —— 
, -. | honours the successful warrior was rewar 
ck, be, was only szty four, fhe dato of his | mong” the Soytians, “Thracian, ors 
of Vejle in North Jutland, and received his Kelts, Carthaginians, and Macedonians, adds, 


. év 3& trois “IBnpow, ver worAeuixg@, Tooobrovs Ty 
education, first at the Grammar School at Aedishy Mtlonene * sanumannlionn oat she oleer 


bcous bv Siapbeipn Tay Torculwr. 

If the “ISnpes of Aristotle are the same dark- 
complexioned dolichocephalic race which some 
anthropologists hold to have once occupied all 
until driven back or absor 
by stronger races, the fact that other nations 
remarked upon their customs of placing “‘ obe- 
lisks” round the graves of their dead as & 
distinctively national characteristic may be 
worth some consideration in answering such 
questions as what was the purpose of stone 
circles, and by what race were they erected. 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


question. 


Western Europe 








GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM EGYPT. 
Seascale, Cumberland: Aug. 24, 1885. 

Surely in verse 4, Prof. Sayce’s rpéuov should 

be xpéuov, and we should restore not a’r(ds) but 

And in verse 1, the name of which 

only the first two letters (Ep) are clearly dis- 

ishable, should be of the metrical v: 


a name as Erémenos, not of Herculius, if 


the line scanned—as we may reasonably pre- 
E. B, NICHOLSON. 


P.S.—The metre does not absolutely ne 
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itate a four-syllable, or even a _three- 
<vllable, name: for instance, it would allow 
“Epws ¢0@—but I am not suggesting that. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A “$m Josnva” hitherto unexhibited, and 
in an excellent state of preservation, a portrait 
of the Rev. Christopher Atkinson, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, now hangs 
in the dining-room of his grandson, the Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson, of Danby Parsonage, Gros- 
mont, York. The picture has never been out 
of the possession of the family. 


TuE Scottish Society of Water-Colour Painters 
will hold its eighth exhibition in October, in 
the rooms of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts. For the first time, this exhibition will 
not be confined to the works of members of the 
society. 

TuE vicomte Henri Delaborde having resigned 
the keepership of the prints at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, M. Georges Duplessis, who was 
before assistant keeper, had been appointed to 
succeed him. 


THE catalogue of the valuable art collection 
bequeathed to the Louvre by the late Baron 
Charles Davillier has just been published. It 
is compiled by MM. Louis Courajod and Emile 
Molinier. 


For some time past excavations have been 
carried on in Austria on the site of the Roman 
station of Cornutum on the Danube, where the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius stayed for three years 
during his campaigns against the Quadi. Up 
to the present the discoveries comprise the 
forum of the camp, the remains of a temple 
to Mithras, a fine statue of Hercules, and a 
number of minor objects, such as arms, vases, 
ornaments, &c. 


In Langenthal, Canton Bern, near the railway 
station, the workmen who were ditching a 
meadow came upon traces of the foundation of 
a large building, evidently of Roman origin. 
There was doubtless a castrum on the spot, 
similar to those discovered at Herzogenbuchsee 
and Kirchberg. The Roman road from Aventi- 
cum to Vindonissa passed through this district. 
Arrangements have been made for further 
excavations. 


M. PHILIPPE Burty has printed in the 
République frangaise a summary of M. Maspero’s 
“Report on his latest Excavations in Egypt,” 
which appeared in full in the ACADEMY. 








MUSIC. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Birmingham: August 26, 1885. 
Ir is not within the power of mortals to com- 
mand success, but the Birmingham festival 
committee has certainly done all it could to 
ensure it. The first and most important task 
was to select the foreign composers to whom 
commissions should be offered to write novelties. 
The enthusiastic reception given tothe ““Redemp- 
tion” three years ago has naturally led to a new 
work from the same pen. Then of course there 
could be no question as to the wisdom of 
applying to Herr Dvorak, composer of the 
already world-famed ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” To select 
m native composers was more difficult, for 
Many names seemed worthy of a place in the 
programmes; but the difficulty was solved— 
though at some risk—by asking all the English 
Composers who have specially distinguished 
themselves, whether at festivals or important 
ndon concerts, to contribute svumething. 
Never before has so much been done for Eng- 
art at one festival. But besides fixing the 


conductor to fill the place so long held by the 
late Sir Michael Costa. The choice fell upon 
Herr Richter, and it is difficult to imagine a 
better one. It would have been pleasant to 
find that an English musician had been deemed 
equally worthy of the post, but in matters of 
art nationality must be set aside. Herr Richter’s 
wonderful ability and experience as a conductor 
are well known, and we believe that he will be 
found to be the right man in the right place. 
Changes have been made in the constitution 
of the orchestra. The strings have been reduced 
from 108 to 86, and the balance between wind 
and strings is now more equal; but the per- 
formances of the first two days show a great 
falling off in the tone of the violins as com- 
pared with the last festival. It has neither the 
same strength nor brilliancy. A new conductor 
must be allowed to make any changes which he 
may think desirable, but he should see to it that 
the new men are as good or better than those 
who are dismissed. In other respects the 
orchestra is excellent ; Mr. A. Burnett is leader. 
The usual London band rehearsals last week, 
and the full rehearsals last Saturday and Mon- 
day at Birmingham, were conducted with the 
utmost care and patience, and everything seems 
to point to a successful series of performances. 
The choir is excellent. We remark the same 
richness of quality in the tone, and combined 
with this greater brilliancy than in 1882. 

On Tuesday morning a large audience assem- 
bled to hear Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah.” There 
was considerable curiosity as to the perform- 
ance. Many years ago Wagner was accused of 
openly showing his want of sympathy with, or 
even dislike to, Mendelssohn’s music while 
conducting that master’s Italian Symphony. 
Herr Richter belongs to the Wagner school, 
and perhaps Mendelssohn’s masterpiece was 
considered in rather dangerous hands. After 
the National Anthem had been sung, Mr. 
Santley commenced the well-known recitative, 
and from that moment to the end of the 
oratorio everyone listened with rapt atten- 
tion. Some of the audience may quite possibly 
have seen Mendelssohn conduct it in 1846, but, 
with that exception, we doubt whether a finer 
rendering has ever been given at Birmingham. 
Herr Richter entered thoroughly into the spirit 
of the music, and, whatever his likes or dislikes, 
did full justice to it. Specially noticeable was 
the delicacy of the orchestral accompaniments 
in the solos. The violin passage near the close 
of the ‘*Thanks be to God,” and that of the 
second part of the first Baal chorus, showed 
prominently the one defect in the orches- 
tra mentioned above. The principal vocalists 
were Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, 
Mesdames Patey and Trebelli, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley. The double quartet, ‘‘ For 
He shall give His angels,” was admirably given 
by Mesdames Anna Williams, Hutchinson, 
Trebelli, and Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd, Wade, 
King, and Watkin Mills. It is seldom that it is 
entrusted to such competent artists. The 
singing of the choir throughout was extremely 
fine, although in one or two high notes the 
soprani showed signs of fatigue, the natural 
result of two days’ rehearsal. 

There was an interesting concert in the 
evening. Mr. F. Cowen’s new cantata, ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty,” was performed under the 
composer’s direction. The poem has been 
written by Mr. Francis Hueffer, and the 
story is well arranged for musical purposes. 
A daughter is born to a mighty king, and 
good fays enter the christening chamber and 
bestow ‘on the little maiden beauty, wealth, 
and happiness. But a wicked fay enters un- 
bidden, and announces that ere she has attained 
the age of twenty the maiden will die. In the 
second scene, as her twentieth birthday is being 
celebrated, and when danger seems past, the 





Programmes, the committee had to appoint a 


wicked fay casts into a trance king, maiden, 


and courtiers. So in magic slumber they re- 
main for a hundred years, when a prince, 
guided by the good fays, rushes into the castle 
hall, and breaks down the thicket of roses 
surrounding the sleepers. All are restored 
to life, and then all begin to while away the 
hours with dance and song. The music 
throughout is extremely light, graceful, and 
pleasing. Mr. Cowen makes considerable use 
of leit motive, and he handles them at times in a 
very felicitous manner. He has a charming 
love motiv which forms the main theme of an 
instrumental movement entitled ‘‘ Maiden- 
hood,” and in the last scene he ingeniously uses 
the phrase in the horn signal given by the 
prince when he enters the enchanted hall. 
This love theme, as might be expected, plays 
an important part throughout the cantata. All 
his themes are characteristic, and they are well 
developed in the true Wagnerian sense. But 
we are not, at this moment, writing an analysis 
of the work, or could give many an apt illustra- 
tion in support of our statement. The whole 
cantata is good, but specially worthy of mention 
are the solos und choruses, ‘‘At dawn of 
day” and “ Pure as thy heart,” and the duet 
between the prince and princess just before the 
close. The performance of the work was ex- 
ceedingly good—it will be sufficient to name the 
solo vocalists, Mrs. Hutchinson, Madme. Trebelli, 
Messrs. Lloyd and King. At the close the 
composer received well-deserved applause. 

The second part of the concert included a 
scena for tenor, ‘‘ Love lost on Earth,” com- 
posed expressly for the festival by Mr. A, Mac- 
kenzie. It is a very pleasing and showy 
composition, though, to our taste, a little too 
much in the French style. It was sung by Mr. 
Lloyd, conducted by the composer, and well 
received, Seiior Sarasate played Mendelssohn’s 
violin concerto, besides an introduction and 
rondo capriccioso, and, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, with immense success, The concert 
concluded with Wagner’s overture to Tann- 
haiiser. There was a very good attendance, 
both morning and evening. 

On Wednesday morning Gounod’s “‘ Mors et 
Vita” was performed. The work contains many 
beautiful and many powerful passages. In the 
“‘Introit et Kyrie,” the quiet and sombre tones 
of the voices contrast well with the restless 
orchestra, giving out the theme of ‘‘ sorrow 
and tears.” The Kyrie section is short, but 
highly impressive. The following movement, 
a double chorus a capella, ‘A custodia 
matutina,” is a skilful and effective piece of 
writing. In the quiet passages the rich and 
beautiful quality of tone of the Birmingham 
choir was heard to great advantage. In the 
first part of the “‘ Dies Irae,” the rhythm of 
the accompaniment is certainly monotonous; 
but this effect was probably intentional on the 
composer’s part. The loud passage, describing 
the trumpet ringing through earth’s sepulchresy 
with its chromatic harmonies, its rugged modu- 
lations, and its effective orchestrations, is one 
of the most striking pages of the ‘‘ Requiem.” 
The ‘‘ Justice” theme in the last few bars of 
this movement is heard combined with itself in 
inverted form, and produces one of those 
exaggerated effects of which the composer 
seems so fond. The ‘‘ Quid sum miser,”’ for 
soli and chorus, is a very fine movement ; 
the themes, now soft and plaintive, now loud 
and passionate, carry away the listener, and 
make him forget for the time that the material 
so skilfully worked up is by no means new. 
The tenor solo, ‘‘ Inter oves,”’ is specially notice- 
able for its varied and effective accompaniment, 
The “Quam olim Abrahae” words of course 
suggest a fugue : our composer sets them to a 
solid theme, and appears about to give us @ 
specimen of his scholastic powers ; but after the 
exposition comes a short stretto, followed by an 





ordinary cadence, There is much the same sort 
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of thing—a head and tail without body—at the 
end of the trilogy, so that with respect to fugal 
writing “‘ Mors et Vita” is about as disappoint- 
ing as ‘The Redemption.” The ‘Agnus 
Dei” contains a fine cantabile phrase for 
soprano solo, and of this phrase considerable use 
is made in the third section of the work. The 
‘‘Requiem” concludes with an instrumental 
movement entitled ‘‘Epilogus,” in which the 
‘* Justice” and ‘‘Sorrow” themes are much 
used. In our notice last week of the work we 
spoke about the unsatisfactory character of the 
three orchestral movements at the commence- 
ment of the second part. A composer courts 
failure when he attempts to describe things 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. As 
abstract music, the ‘‘Tubae ad ultimum judi- 
cium” is meaningless; and the augmented 
triad blare of the trumpets perfectly distressing 
to the ear. The brevity of the ‘ Resurrectio 
Mortuorum” constitutes its chief merit. In 
the third part there are two movements 
which call for special notice: one is the beauti- 
ful baritone solo, ‘‘ Jerusalem coelestis,” with 
its tender Schubert-like harmonies and rhythm, 
the gem perhaps of the whole work; and a 
‘‘Sanctus,”’ effective both for voices and for 
instruments. 

And now to speak of the trilogy as a whole. 
It has two grave faults, both of which may, how- 
ever, be remedied. The first is the long suc- 
cession of movements in the “ Requiem ”’ in slow 
time, and all, with two exceptions, in common 
time, which produces a decidedly wearisome 
effect. The ‘‘ Requiem,” which takes in per- 
formance nearly two hours, could easily be 
reduced in length by the omission of one or 
more movements. The other fault is the setting 
of the music to Latin words only. Perhaps one 
of the chief causes of the great success of ‘‘ The 
Redemption ”’ was the solemn story of the death, 
passion and resurrection of Christ, told in 
familiar English words. There are, besides, 
three of the composer’s mannerisms, which, to 
some extent, spoil one’s enjoyment in listening 
to the work: the first is his habit of repeating 
short vocal phrases in sequence—three, four 
times, and even oftener, as in the “ Inge- 
misco tanquam reus”; the second, the con- 
tinual, and at times very harsh, chromatics; and 
the third, the perpetual breaking up of the 
musical interest of a movement by the introduc- 
tion of full closes. And now, having pointed 
out very frankly what we consider to be the 
shortcomings of the work, let us acknowledge 
the extreme beauty and pathos of some of the 
pages, the power and brilliancy of others, and 
throughout the splendid clearness and vivid 
colouring of the orchestration. With regard to 
the performance of the work, we have to speak 
in the highest terms. Herr Richter, owing to 
the absence of the composer, naturally felt the 
responsibility of his position, and both in pre- 
paration and in performance did his best to 
ensure as perfect as possible a rendering of the 
work. The soloists were Madame Albani, 
Madame Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. If 
the applause at the close was feeble in com- 
parison with that bestowed on ‘‘ The Redemp- 
tion” three years ago, it must be remembered 
that the composer was not present. 

Respecting Wednesday evening’s concert, we 
must reserve details until next week ; but we 
will mention that Mr. Anderton’s “Yule 
Tide’ was admirably performed; that Mr. E. 
Prout received quite an ovation at the close of 
his symphony in F (op. 22), composed ex- 
pressly for the festival, which he conducted 
himself, and without score; and that Mr. A. 
Mackenzie's new violin concerto, a work of 
great earnestness and ability, was magnificently 
interpreted by Sefior Sarasate. Herr Richter 
very wisely resisted the tempation offered to 
him of repeating Liszt’s ‘‘Rhapsodie hongroise”’ 
(no. 1), . S, SHEDLOOK. 
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A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE, “Ridden, Written, and 
Illustrated by JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


“ The letterpress is bright and pleasant. The illustrations are very good indeed.” 
ames’s Gazette. 


“ Not only the most attractive shilling book that has appeared for many a day, 
but also the cheapest.’’—Cambridge Chronicle. 


BELT and SPUR: Stories of the Knights of Old. By the Same 
AUTHOR. Third Thousund. With Sixteen Illuminations. Cloth, price 5s. 
“‘ A sort of boys’ Froissart, with admirable illustrations.”—Pall Mall Gavette. 


THE CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old Venetians. By the 
AUTHOR of “BELT and SPUR.” With Coloured Illustrations. ‘Cloth, 


« P , a book, which youn ople will delight in and their elders equally 
enjoy.”—Harper’s Magasine. ee ° 
By the 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS from VASARI. 
AUTHOR of “ BELT and SPUR.” With Coloured Illustrations, Price 5s., cloth. 
“This selection makes a delightful book.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD: Select Passages from 
his Letters. With Eight Cooperptates after Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Cloth, price 

Also a oe Edition, ‘with ‘Proofs of the Plates, papes 12s. 6d. 
“ Altogether we do not often meet with a more entertaining volume.’ 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the two Roses. 
Professor A. J. CHURCH. With Coloured Illustrations. Price 


By 
“An Ynistorical novel, which is well adapted for boys’ reading, while it ‘i by no 
means beneath the notice of readers of more mature age.’’—Daily News. 


STORIES from the CLASSICS. By the Rev. A.J. Church, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at University College, London. With gg Illustrations, 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. STORIES from LIVY. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. ROMAN —— in the DAYS of 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE- CICERO. 
DIANS. 5s. THE STORY oof ~* LAST DAYS of 
STORIES of the EAST from HERO- JERUSALEM. 
D . 58. A Bs mae TRUE TALE from 
= STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. LUCIAN. 
HEROES and RINGS, 1s. 6d. 
* ‘Stories of enaent times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
ers.’’—Daily News 


NEW TALES BY MRS. MARSHALL. 


THE MISTRESS of TAYNE COURT. With Illustrations. 


Price 5s., cloth. 
“The pure *tone of the book and its moral teaching especially recommend it to 
youthful readers.”—Morning Post. 


IN the EAST COUNTRY with SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 
Physician and Philosopher of the City of Norwich. With Illustrations. Price 5s. 

“ A very charming tale.’’—Guardian. 
4 THE SAME AUTHOR 





Comet enTis. CAREW. jis. DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
EMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. | JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
THE ROCHEMONTS. oR A’S — 5s. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. NOWADAYS Vs 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. MRS. AMAIN WARING's ww L. 
A LILY among THORNS. 5s. BROTHERS and SISTERS. 
HEIGHTS = VALLEYS. 5s. EDWARD'S WIFE. 
ELEN’ ARY. DOUGLAS. 5s. 
OHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 5s. MILLICENT Te " 
E OLD GATEWAY. 5s. IN COLSTON’S DA 
UTA. 58. MRS. WILLOUGHBY'S OGTAVE. 5s. 





EW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHA 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II.: S. IGNATIUS— 
8. POLYCARP. Revised Te xts. with In troduetions. Notes. Dissertations, and 
Translations. By J.B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.O.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham, 
Vol. I., Vol. II., . I. and IT. Demy a (Next week. 


VERE HENRY, LORD HOBART, ESSAYS and MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WRITINGS of. Witha ay hical Sketch. Edited by MAR 
LADY HOBART. 2 vols., Demy 8v iograp = - 


LIFE of ROBERT FAIRFAX of STEETON, iVice-Admiral, 
Alderman, and Member for York. a.D. 1666—1725. Compiled fro inal 
Letters and other Documents by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, CB B., F.RS., 
Author of “ a Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.”” Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

W BOOK BY MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
DISCOURSES 1 in AMERICA. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [ Macmillan’ s 4s. 6d. Series. —New Volume. 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


Volume EARLY POEMS, NARRA ATIVE POEMS, and SONNETS, 
yoaume IL. oUt a and ELEGIAC POEMS. Volume III., DRAMATIC and 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS from the POINT of VIEW of CHRISTIAN 
OLOGY. By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., Rector of Christ 
fee St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA and the LIGHT of the WORLD: a Com- 
parison of the Legend, the Doctrine, and the a of the Buddha with the 
Story, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of Christ. H. KELLOGG, D.D., 
Professor in the Ay Theological Seminary, pars Pa , U.8.A.. eleven 

years Missionary to India, eee g My a of the American Oriental 
Rociety, Author of “A Grammar of cts,” &e, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PRAYERS for PUBLIC WORSHIP. the late John Service, 
D.D., Author of “Sermons,” “ Salvation ad Hereafter,” &c. Cr.8vo,4s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES, A HANDBOOK of. By W.F. 
DE VISMES KANE, M.A, M. R. 1I.A., Member of the one Society 
of — &c. With Copperplate lilustrations. Crewn 8vo, 10s. 6 

IMARY FRENCH AND GERMAN READING-BOOKS. 

DE MAIS 'RE.—_LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE et le LEPREUX 
de la CITE D’AOSTE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by S. BARLET, B.Sc., Assistant Masterinthe Mercers’ School. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

GRIMM.—KINDER —S HAUSMARCHEN. Selected and Edited, 


with Notes and Vocabul 7 ¢ . E. FASNACHT, Assistant Master 2 
Westminster School. Tasteate Globe 8vo, 2s. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 
The English Illustrated Magazine, 1885. 


The Volume for 1885 of The English Illustrated Magazine is just ready, price 
EIGHT SHILLINGS. The Volume consists of 840 closely-printed pages, Illus- 
trated by about 500 Wood Engravings of various sizes. It contains a Complete Novel, 
“A Famity Arrarr,” by Hucu Conway, Author of ‘Called Back ;’? and also 
Complete Stories and Essays by Bret Harte, the Author of ‘‘ John Herring,” 
ARCHIBALD Fornzs, J. Henry Suortuovuss, and others ; besides numerous inter- 
esting Miscellaneous Articles by the First Authors of the Day. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 311, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 


une. PS feo ot ae XXIV.— | THE BATHS of CASOIANA in JULY. 
CHIE (Miss Oe ee COLLEGES. 


4. Hf ROADS 
THE WIND WARD ISLANDS. NEW NATIONAL GALLERY 
THE QUESTION of DRINK in at AMSTERD 
ENGLAND. INLAND DUTIES and TAXATION. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price SLXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, 1885, contains :— 
1. THE BIRTHDAY. Engraved by | 4. BENEATH the DARK SHADOW. 
C, STRELLER, from the Picture by (Concluded.) By ANDREE HOPE. 

a ALMA TADEMA. Frontispiece. | 5. THREE ROUNDELS: Poems. By 

2A FAM LY AFFAIR. (Concluded. ) 
a aanwad, ‘Author of | 6. THE GREAT FEN. By SaMvgL 

«Called H. MILuER. With Diustrations by 
3. CHINA: MARIN G at STOKE-on- R. W. Macbeth. A 

TRENT. By BERNARD H. BECKER. | 7. THE STRUNG THREE, “Goncinted.) 

With Illustrations, By WALTER CRANE. With 1 
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